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Wk ho Are CU Members? 


. the first of a series of discussions on 


members’ replies to the annual questionnaire 


On the whole, CU members would appear to be 
better fixed, both financially and in terms of posses- 
sion of worldly goods than the average run of Ameri- 
can families. 


INCOME 


Their incomes run the gamut from less than 
$1000 a year to unspecified amounts, checked on 
the questionnaire as “over $10,000.” But the great 
bulk of them—almost 83%—have family incomes 
of $2000 to $7500 a year. Less than 7% earn be- 
low $2000; almost 10% earn over $7500. 


The average CU family (taking into considera- 
tion the number in each income group) has an in- 
come close to $4600 a year—just over $88 a week. 


woRrRK 


Over a quarter of the members derive their in- 
comes chiefly irom industry and transportation; 
nearly a quarter depend on teaching and other pro- 
fessions as their main source of income; another 
17% are in government service. The remainder 
are divided among clerical work, distribution, ag- 
riculture, government allotment and other sources. 


In answer to the question, “Does all or a major 
part of the family income depend on work which 


82.57% answered in 
the negative, leaving 17.5% who will have to look 
for new jobs when peace comes. 


will end when the war ends?” 


HOUSING 


Most CU members—some 61%—live in cities; 
27% are suburban residents; and the remaining 
Almost half own the 
houses they live in; of the remainder, about three- 
fifths live in apartments and about two-fifths in 
rented houses. Fifty-eight percent had victory gar- 


12% live in the country. 


dens this season. 


EQUIPMENT 


Except for the 45% earning less than $1000 a 
year, CU members are well equipped with radios. 
They report an average of 1.4 radios per home, in- 
cluding combinations of radios with phonograph, 
FM and television. Seventy-seven percent are car 
owners; 76% own vacuum cleaners; 69% own elec- 
tric refrigerators; 539) own washing machines. As 
is to be expected, ownership of all these commodities 
is higher in the upper income brackets. 

This gives an overall picture of CU families. 
Discussions of their answers to other portions of 
the questionnaire will appear in forthcoming issues 


of the Reports. 
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CU Wins The U. S. Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of 


part Decision Columbia, reversing the 


previous decision of the 
U. S. District Court in Washington, has ruled that the 
Consumers Union “Report on Contraceptive Materials” 
cannot legally be banned from the mails. The Appeals 
Court decision is reprinted im full on pages 277 and 278 
of this issue. Unless the decision is reversed by the 
Supreme Court, it will affirm and extend the right of 
properly qualified laymen to receive contraceptive infor- 
mation by mail. Previous cases have established the 
right of physicians to receive or send such material. 

In this case, Consumers Union asked the Court to 
uphold the mailing of its “Report on Contraceptive 
Materials” to members who signed a statement that they 
were married and used such materials on advice of a 
physician. Since the issue presented to the Court did 
not go beyond this, the Court did not rule on the right 
of any adult to receive such material through the mails. 
“Whether or not distribution to a larger group should 
be held proper there can be no question of propriety in 
the present case,” the Court declared. 

The Post Office ban on the mailing of the report, 
and the decision of the U. S. District Court upholding 
the ban, were based on a literal interpretation of a 
seventy-year-old statute which includes contraceptive 
information and materials in a list of obscene matter 
declared to be unmailable. Commenting on such inter 
pretation, the Appeals Court said: 

“Only by taking out of context and reading, literally, 
those words of the statute which, for convenience, have 
heen italicized [see the reprint of the decision, page 277], 
can any basis be found for the Postmaster’s contention. 
The fact that the italicized language is mixed indiscrimi- 
nately, with provisions concerning obscene, lewd, las- 
civious and ,filthy bocks, pamphlets, pictures, publica- 
tions and other articles and things intended for indecent 
and immoral purposes, indicates that Congress, in adopt- 
ing the statute, intended to legislate upon a subject far 
removed from the publication involved in the present 
case.” 

The Court declared further that: . Congress 
did not intend to exclude from the mails properly pre- 
pared information intended for properly qualified peo- 
ple. In our opinion, the material of the present case was 
prepared in the manner indicated and was proper in 
character. .. .” 

Of considerable interest was the Court’s finding that 
in barring CU’s report from the mails while failing to 
take action against issues of the American Medical 
Journal, Fortune Magazine and Reader’s Digest con- 
taining material*on the same subject, the Postmaster 
General was discriminating against the CU report. Said 
the Court: 

“Whether intended or not, the result of the action taken 
in the present case constituted a clear discrimination 
against appellant’s pamphlet in favor of the others.” 

The present legal status of the case is summarized 
by Osmond K. Fraenkel. chief of CU’s counsel, who 
nnheld the case in the Anneals Court, in a statement on 
nave 278 of this issue. Whatever the final outcome, this 
decision is an important victory which will be hailed 
hy all who believe that the mails should be open for the 
dissemination of all matters of public interest. The 
decision is a fitting sequel to the publication, a short 
time ago, of Mr. Fraenkel’s book, “Our Civil Liberties.” 

Future developments will be reported in these columns. 


ce 
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Toothpastes 


Tooth Powders 
Liquid Dentifrices 


CU .rates 98 brands, discusses dentifrice ingredients, and 


makes some pertinent observations on advertising claims 


Whether your dentifrice is 
squeezed from a tube, shaken from a 
cardboard container, or poured from 
a bottle is largely a matter of per- 
sonal preference. For the main func- 
tion of a dentifrice, in the opinion 
of most authorities, is to make your 
toothbrush taste more pleasant. The 
pastes and powders provide, in ad- 
dition, a polishing agent in the form 
of a mild abrasive like chalk or cal- 
cium carbonate. To these is usually 
added a cleansing agent (soap or syn- 
thetic detergent), a sweetener (us- 
ually saccharin) and a flavoring oil. 
Toothpastes contain, in addition, a 
binder like glycerine, to give the 
proper consistency. In the liquid den- 
tifrices, mo abrasive is used; the 
toothbrush provides the abrasion, and 
a synthetic detergent is the cleansing 
agent. 


ABRASIVE ACTION 


While a mild abrasive action is 
useful to keep tooth surfaces pol- 
ished, the use of too strong an abra- 
sive may be damaging to tooth en- 
amel. In this respect, dentifrices are 
improving, CU’s tests for abrasive 
action of 60 pastes and 31 powders 
showed. In the last previous CU tests 
(see the Reports, September 1942) 
ten of the 68 pastes and four of the 
45 powders tested were found exces- 
sively abrasive when tested in accord- 
ance with the methods described in 
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the Federal Specifications. Current 
tests showed none of the powders 
and only five of the pastes to be 
excessively abrasive. 

A good brushing technique fur- 
ther reduces the possibility of harm- 
ful abrasion, and one set of experi- 
menters goes so far as to say that 
with proper brushing, the generally 
available brands of dentifrices will 
not harm the tooth enamel. How- 
ever it is generally considered haz- 
ardous to use on the teeth dentifrices 
abrasive enough to make deep 
scratches in glass, and since many 
mildly abrasive dentifrices are avail- 
able, CU strongly advises against the 
use of excessively abrasive brands. 

Since liquid dentifrices contain no 
abrasives, there is no danger from 
this direction. As a matter of fact, 
these dentifrices tend to lubricate the 
toothbrush, so that it becomes even 
less abrasive than when used with 
plain water. But this lack of abrasive 
action makes the liquids less effec- 
tive as cleansers. Instructions for 
Teel suggest an extra minute’s brush- 
ing, once a week, with plain baking 
soda. In the past, Teel has in some 
cases been found to cause staining. 


SCARE ADVERTISING 


Despite repeated attempts by both 
the Federal Trade Commission and 
the American Dental Association’s 
Council on Dental Therepeutics to 


take the “scare” out of dental ad- 
vertising, terror ads warning against 
“pink toothbrush,” “film,” “halito- 
sis,” and “gingivitis,” are still very 
much with us. Advertisers also urge 
you to fight acid, make your teeth 
several shades whiter, massage your 
gums, and slaughter bacteria with 
their own pet products. Here are the 
facts about the claims: 

Pink Toothbrush is not the result 
of brushing with toothpaste other 
than /pana, nor can /pana cure it. 
Several ailments, including Vincent’s 
angina (trench mouth), vitamin C 
deficiency and pyorrhea, may cause 
gums to bleed. If you experience 
persistent gum bleeding, better see 
your dentist. 

Film, if taken to mean the dingy 
coating on teeth, is an indication of 
improper cleansing. Brushing with 
any “Acceptable” dentifrice —or 
even with no dentifrice at all—will 
take care of it. Your dentist can 
remove stubborn stains when you visit 
him periodically (as you should). 

Halitosis, made famous by Lister- 
ine as the sure way to be left at the 
altar, cannot be cured by a dentifrice. 
The origins of bad breath are many; 
frequently they are systemic in origin. 
Generally a doctor’s or dentist’s care 
is needed to overcome the basic dif- 
ficulty. Rarely can any dentifrice do 
more than act as a very temporary 
mask for unpleasant breath. 

Gingivitis (inflammation of the 
gums), like “pink toothbrush,” has 
many causes, some of them serious. 
See your dentist if your gums feel 
tender. 

Making teeth white is something 
no dentifrice can accomplish. Teeth 
aren’t white in the first place; a 
glance at any dentist’s chart of shades 
will show you that the natural color 
of teeth ranges from the creamy yel- 
low to the gray shades. No dentifrice 
can change that. 

Massaging gums is unquestionably 
an important part of mouth hygiene, 
but it is not the function of the den- 
tifrice. Massaging can be done as 
well with the unaided fingers or the 
toothbrush. If you want to add den- 
tifrice for its taste value, that’s up to 
you. 

Killing bacteria is neither neces- 
sary nor desirable. Any dentifrice 
that could kill the bacteria in the 
mouth would be far too strong to 
use safely on the delicate tissues 
there. And, as a matter of fact, the 
bacteria in the mouth have a very 
useful function. 
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Fighting acid is to be avoided 
rather than encouraged; the normal 
mouth is slightly acid. Many denti- 
frices do contain ingredients, like 
milk of magnesia or magnesium hy- 
droxide, which counteract this acidity 
for the brief period during which 
you hold the dentifrice in your 
mouth. But fortunately the alkaliniz- 
ing effect soon wears off, and your 
mouth can go along its normal, 
slightly acid course. 


INGREDIENTS 


Pebeco toothpaste, famed for many 
years as the instrument with which a 
German army officer committed sui- 
cide, is no longer useful for this pur- 
pose. Potassium chlorate, the pois- 
onous ingredient it formerly con- 
tained, is no longer a component of 
Pebeco “because of war emergency,” 
its label states. 

Sodium perborate is used in some 
tooth powders. The American Dental 
Association considers this chemical 
unsuitable as a dentifrice ingredient 
because, “The improper use of sodi- 
um perborate may give rise to ‘chem- 
ical burns’ of the oral mucosa.” For 
this reason, the ADA maintains, “so- 
dium perborate is a drug that should 
be used in the mouth only under the 
supervision of a dentist or a physi- 
cian.” CU therefore rated dentifrices 
containing sodium perborate as “Not 
Acceptable.” 

Trium is no wonder-working magic, 
as the Pefsodent advertisers imply 
Stripped of fancy sales-talk, Jrium 
is simply Pepsodent’s name for a 
non-soap detergent, similar to those 
found in many other toothpastes and 
powders. 

Charcoal, found in previous tests, 
was not found in any of the denti- 
frices tested this year. Evidence 
based on clinical tests shows that the 
charcoal in a dentifrice tends to be- 
come embedded at the gum line, and 
that in some cases it can be removed 
only by surgery. 

Starch is used in some toothpastes 
to get beticr consistency. Most den- 
tists feel that its presence is not 
harmful, since the toothpaste is not 
likely to become lodged in dental 
crevices, where it might contribute to 
tooth decay. 


ECONOMY 


Generally speaking, the prices of 
dentifrices have changed little since 
CU last tested them in 1942. On the 
whole, tooth powders are more eco- 
nomical than toothpastes ; liquid den- 
tifrices are the most expensive. 
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If you are in the habit of being 
lavish with your toothpaste or pow- 
der, you can cut costs by rationing 
the amount you use. A half inch of 
paste will do just as good a job as 
an inch and a half; a little powder on 
your brush—none in the washbowl— 
will clean your teeth as well as an 
abundant supply. 


PACKAGING 


Wartime shortages of tin have 
made necessary many changes in the 
packaging of dentifrices. Cardboard 
boxes and bottles have replaced pow- 
der tins; tin tubes have given way 
to aluminum and tin-lead combina- 
tions. The cardboard boxes may be 
something of a nuisance until you 
have learned not to stand them on a 
wet portion of the washbowl, and 
their closures are unquestionably less 
convenient than those of former days. 
But neither is a serious handicap. 

The toothpaste-tube industry is 
currently in a somewhat chaotic state. 
Following the conservation order 
which required an old tube to be 
turned in for every new tube bought, 
many people switched from _ tooth- 
paste to tooth powder. Many manu- 
facturers turned to non-metallic 
tubes, in an attempt at conserving 
metal and recapturing lost trade. In 
March of this year, the War Pro- 
duction Board eased its collapsible- 
tube order, and it currently permits 
manufacturers of dental cleansing 
preparations to pack up to 75% of 
their 1941 production in aluminum 
or lead-and-tin tubes. Any product 
can be packed in unlimited quantities 
in all-lead tubes. 

Most of the 60 toothpastes tested 
were packed in lead tubes, but in all 
except eight, the metal was coated 
with tin, shellac or wax, to keep the 
paste out of contact with the lead. 

In normal times, it would be con- 


sidered poor practice to pack any 
product like toothpaste in lead be- 
cause of the possibility of contami- 
nation from this poisonous metal. 
Even today, it is unquestionably bet- 
ter manufacturing technique to use a 
liner inside a lead package. But CU 
is inclined to agree with the stand 
taken by the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration during the present emerg- 
ency: The amount of lead which can 
be dissolved by the toothpaste is so 
small as not to constitute a health 
hazard. For this reason, pastes packed 
in uncoated lead tubes were rated 
“Acceptable” provided they were 
otherwise satisfactory. But the fact 
that they were so packed was noted 
in the ratings. It should be kept in 
mind, however, that the toothpastes 
for the current tests were purchased 
in a period of container transition, 
and indications are that unlined lead 
tube packaging is being discontinued. 


HOW CU TESTED 


Toothpastes and powders were 
tested for abrasiveness according to 
methods described in Federal Speci- 
fications for Toothpastes, with the 
scratching produced on a glass plate 
used to measure the degree of abra- 
siveness of the dentifrice. Five of 
the toothpastes produced sufficient 
scratching to be rated “Not Accept- 
able” on this account. 

Tests for acidity or alkalinity of 
the dentifrices were made; none was 
found to vary excessively from neu- 
tral. Tests were also made to deter- 
mine the presence of starch in pastes 
and of sodium perborate or similar 
oxygen - liberating compounds in 
powders. 

Further tests were made on the 
consistency of pastes, to determine 
whether they became too thick or 
too thin after storage at room tem- 
perature, and whether they retained 





Tests on glass slides, such as the above, show the degree of abrasiveness 
of the dentifrices in the standard tests. Left, the marks made by a mildly 
abrasive dentifrice; right, a dentifrice classed as “excessively abrasive.” 
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a satisfactory consistency at higher 
and at lower temperatures. The 
liquids were checked to see whether 
they flowed readily; and the pow- 
ders, to see that they were not 
lumped or caked sufficiently to pre- 
vent easy use. 


In the ratings which follow, fig- 
ures in parentheses represent cost 
per ounce of the various dentifrices . 


TOOTH PASTES 
BEST BUYS 


(In order of increasing cost) 

Milk-i-dent (Trade Laboratories, Inc., 
Newark, N.J.). 10¢ for 2% oz. (4¢). 
Made with milk of magnesia. Avail- 
able nationally at 10¢ Stores. 

Scientific 1005 (S. H. Kress & Co, 
NYC). Two tubes to a carton, 25¢; 
each 2.7 oz. (4.6¢). Packed in unlined 
lead tube when tested. Available na- 
tionally at Kress Stores. 

The Fair (The Fair, Chicago). 20¢ for 
3% oz. (5.3¢). Available in Chicago at 
The: Fair Dep’t Store. 

Blue Diamond (Hearn’s, NYC). 21¢ for 
4 oz. (5.3¢). Made with magnesium 
hydroxide. Available at Hearn’s, NYC. 

Macy’s Foamy (R. H. Macy & Co., 
NYC). 23¢ for 4 oz. (5.8¢). Available 
at Macy’s Dep’t Store, NYC. 

Starcrest (Rich's, Inc., Atlanta). 15¢ for 








2.4 oz. (6.2¢). Available at Rich’s 
Dep’t Store, Atlanta. 

TMC (May Dep’t Stores Co, St. 
Louis) 29¢ for 4% oz. (6.4¢). Avail- 


able at The May Co. Dep’t Stores, St. 
Louis and Los Angeles. 

Filene’s Own Compounded with Mag- 
nesium Hydroxide (Wm. Filene’s 
Sons, Boston). 25¢ for 3% oz. (6.7¢). 
Available at Filene’s Store, Boston. 


ACCEPTABLE 


(In alphabetical order, but note com- 
ments) 


A.C. (Drake Laboratories, Philadelphia). 
28¢ for 3% oz. (7.5¢). Made with mag- 
nesium hydroxide. Available in Penna., 
N.J. and Del. at Sun Ray Drug Stores. 

Best (Whelan Drug Co., NYC). 29¢ for 
3 1/5 oz. (9.1¢). Packed in unlined 
lead tube when tested. Available na- 
tionally at Wh<lan Stores. 

Blue Diamond (see “Best Buys’). 

Bonded with Milk of Magnesia (Wil- 
liam A. Webster Co., Memphis). 27¢ 
for 4 oz. (6.8¢). Slightly abrasive. Av- 
ailable nationally. 

Bost (Bost Tooth Paste Corp., Indian- 
apolis). 32¢ for 2.4 oz. (13.3¢). Con- 
tained starch. Available nationally. 

Colgate (Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., 
Jersey City). 37¢ for 3% oz. (9.9¢). 
Available nationally. 

Co-op (National Cooperatives, Inc., Chi- 
cago). 24¢ for 3 1/5 oz. (7.5¢). Packed 
in unlined lead tube when tested. 
Available nationally at Co-op Stores. 
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Craig-Martin (Comfort Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago). 25¢ for 5 1/5 oz. (5.5¢). Made 
with magnesium hydroxide and milk 
of magnesia. Contained starch. Con- 
sistency of some tubes unsatisfactory 
after storage. Available nationally. 

Dr. West’s (Waco Prod. Co., Chicago). 
17¢ for 2 oz. (8.5¢). Contained starch. 
Available nationally. 

Elizabeth Arden Superfine (Elizabeth 
Arden, NYC). 35¢ for 2 oz. (17.5¢). 
Dark raspberry color, which may be 
objectionable. Available nationally. 

Filene’s Own Compounded with Mag- 
nesium Hydroxide (see “Best Buys”). 

Gimbels Tooth Paste (Gimbel Bros., 
NYC). 25¢ for 3% oz. (7.1¢). Avail- 
able at Gimbel’s Dep’t Stores. 

Gimbels Dental Cream (Gimbel Bros.). 
25¢ for 34% oz. (7.1¢). Made with mag- 
nesium hydroxide. Available at Gim- 
bel’s Dep’t Stores. 

Goldblatt’s Bond Mint Flavored (Gold- 
blatt Bros., Chicago). 23¢ for 3 1/5 oz. 
(7.2¢). Packed in unlined lead tube 
when tested. Available at Goldblatt 
Stores, Chicago. 

Halesworth (Hale Bros., San Fran- 
cisco). 27¢ for 2% oz. (12¢). Available 
at Hale’s, San Francisco. 

Imperial (Sheffield Co., New London, 
Conn.). 34¢ for 2% oz. (15¢). Slightly 
abrasive. Packed in unlined lead tube 
when tested. Available in the Midwest 
and in New Orleans. 

Iodent No. 1 (Ilodent Chemical Co., De- 
troit). 21¢ for 1% oz. (14¢). Available 
nationally. 

Iodent No. 2 (Iodent Chem. Co.). 21¢ 
for 1% oz. (12¢). Available nationally. 

Ipana (Bristol-Myers Co., NYC). 39¢ 
for 2.6 oz. (15¢). Available nationally. 

Jordan’s with Milk of Magnesia (Jordan 
Marsh Co., Boston). 20¢ for 2% oz. 
(7.2¢). Available at Jordan Marsh, 
Boston. 

Kleenrite Peppermint Flavor (Rite La- 
boratories, Los Angeles). 23¢ for 3% 
oz. (7.1¢). Made with magnesium hy- 
droxide and milk of magnesia. Avail- 
able on the West Coast at Thrifty 
Drug Stores. 

Klenzo (United Drug Co., Boston). 39¢ 
for 3% oz. (11.1¢). Available nation- 
ally at Rexall, Liggett and United 
Drug Stores. 

Kolynos (Kolynos Co., New Haven, 
Conn.). 39¢ for 2 oz. (19.5¢). Consis- 
tency somewhat thin at room temper- 
ature. Packed in unlined lead tube 
when tested. Available nationally, 

Listerine (Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. 
Louis). 33¢ for 4.1 oz. (8¢). Available 
nationally. 

Macy’s Alkalinizing (R. H. Macy & Co., 
NYC). 17¢ for 3 oz. (5.7¢). Slightly 
abrasive. Available at Macy's, NYC. 

Macy’s Foamy (see “Best Buys’). 

Macy’s Mint Flavored. 18¢ for 2% oz. 
(7.2¢). Slightly abrasive. Available at 
Macy’s. 

Macy’s Soapless. 24¢ for 3 oz. .(8¢). 
Available at Macy’s 


Macy’s Wintergreen Flavored. !7¢ {uo 
2 oz. (8.5¢). Available at Macy’s 

McKesson’s Magnesia (McKesson & 
Robbins, Inc., NYC). 23¢ for 2% o7 
(9.2¢). Available nationally. 

Melvin & Badger’s (Melvin & Badger 
Co., Boston). 25¢ for 2% oz. (9.1¢). 
Mi 31 (United Drug Co.). Made with 
magnesium hydroxide. 25¢ for 5% oz. 
(4.8¢). Slightly abrasive. Available na- 
tionally at Rexall, Liggett and United 

Drug Stores. 

Milk-i-dent (see “Best Buys’). 

Nevins (Nevins Drug Co., Philadelphia). 
29¢; carton marked 4% oz.; tube 
marked 4% oz.; actual net weight, 4 
oz. (7.2¢ based on actual contents). 
Made with magnesium hydroxide and 
milk of magnesia. Available in Penna 
and N.J. 

Oraline (S. S. White Dental Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia). 14¢ for 2 oz. (7¢). 

Pebeco (Lehn & Fink Products Corp., 
Bloomfield, N.J.). 23¢ for 1.3 oz. 
(17.7¢). Contained no potassium chlor- 
ate (see text). Available nationally. 

Pepsodent (Pepsodent, Chicago). 37¢ for 
3 oz. (12.3¢). Available nationally. 

Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia (Sterling 
Drug Inc., NYC). 29¢ for 3.6 oz. 
(8.1¢). Contained starch. Available na- 
tionally. 

PS (Associated. Merchandising Corp., 
NYC). Price extremely variable, from 
17¢ to 33¢ for 2% oz. (6.8¢ to 13.3¢); 
29¢ for 4% oz. (6.4¢). Made with milk 
of magnesia. Available at AMC 
Stores." 

Schulte with Magnesium Hydroxide (A. 
Schulte, NYC). 23¢ for 3 oz. (7.7¢). 
Available nationally at Schulte Cigar 
Stores. 

Schulte Mint (A. Schulte). 23¢ for 2% 
oz. (9.2¢). Packed in unlined lead tube 
when tested. Available nationally at 
Schulte Cigar Stores. 

Scientific 1005 (see “Best Buys”). 

Sears Approved with Milk of Magnesia 
(Sears, Roebuck). Cat. No.—5746. 33¢ 
plus postage for 5 oz. (7.9¢). Short 
weight; tube actually contained 4.2 
oz.; cost per ounce based on actual 
weight. Separated slightly. Available 
by mail order. 

Squibb (E. R. Squibb & Sons, NYC). 
37¢ for 3 oz. (12.3¢). Packed in un- 
lined lead tube when tested. Available 
nationally. 

Starcrest (see “Best Buys”). 

The Fair (see “Best Buys’). 

The Fair Special Formula for Removing 
Film (The Fair). 20¢ for 3% oz 
(5.3¢). Contained starch. Available at 
The Fair Dep’t Store, Chicago 

TMC (see “Best Buys”). 

Walter’s (Sears, Roebuck). Listed also 
as Sears Approved Minted. Cat. No.— 
4324. 21¢ plus postage for 2), oz 
(8.8¢). Available by mail order. 

Wards Mint Flavored (Montgomer) 
Ward). Cat. No.—3898. 21¢ plus post- 





s For a list of AMC Stores, see page 10 of the 
1944 Buying Guide. 
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age for 2.6 oz. (8.1¢). Available by 
mail order 

Wards Dental Cream (Montgomery 
Ward). Cat. No.—3899. 21¢ plus post- 
age for 2% oz. Made with magnesium 
hydroxide. Available by mail order. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 


The following brands were considered 
“Not Acceptable” for the reasons stated: 


Detoxol (Wm. S. Merrell Co., Cincin- 
nati). 33¢ for 3% oz. (10.2¢). Consis- 
tency too thin at room temperature. 

Filene’s Own Dental Cream for Mas- 
saging the Gums (Wm. Filene’s Sons). 
25¢ for 3 1/5 oz. (7.8¢). Consistency so 
thin that cream drips out of tube at 
room temperature. 

Forhan’s (Zonite Products Corp., New 
Brunswick, N.J.). 39¢ for 3% oz. 
(12.5¢). Excessively abrasive. 

PMG (Gilbert Laboratories, Morristown, 
N.J.). 39¢ for 3 oz. (13¢). Consistency 
too thin at room temperature. Had 
strong, unpleasant medicinal odor. 

Sanikleen with Milk of Magnesia (Sani- 
kleen Prod. Co., Memphis). 20¢ for 5 
oz. (4¢). Excessively abrasive. 

Snellenburgs (H. Snellenbure & Co., 
Philadelphia). 29¢ for 3 oz. (9.74). 
Contained starch. Excessively abra- 

» sive, 

Spearmint (Wrigley Pharmaceutical Co., 
NYC.). 10¢ for 2 oz. (5¢). Exessively 
abrarive. 

S.S.P. (S. S. Pierce Co., Boston). 25¢ 
for 2.6 oz. (9.6¢). Tended to separate 
on standing. 

The Owl (Owl Drug Co., San Fran- 
cisco). 19¢ for 3% oz. (5.4¢). Exces- 
sively abrasive. 





TOOTH POWDERS 
BEST BUYS 


(In order of increasing cost) 





Labratest Brand (Labratest, Inc., Long 


Island City, N. Y.). 44¢ for 1-lb. box 
(2.7¢). Available at Bloomingdale's 
Dep't Store, NYC. 

Macy’s (R. H. Macy & Co., NYC). 29¢ 
for 8-oz. box (3.6¢). Available at 
Macy's Dep’t Store, NYC. 

Craig-Martin (Comfort Mfg, Co., Chi- 
cago). 25¢ for 6-0z. box (4.2¢). Avail- 
able nationally. 

Gimbels (Gimbel Bros., NYC). 17¢ for 
4-0z. box (4.3¢). Available at Gimbel’s 
Dep't Stores. 

PS (Associated Merchandising Corp., 
NYC). 75¢ for 1-lb. bottle. (4.7¢). 
Available at AMC Stores.’ 

Co-op (National Cooperatives, Inc., Chi- 
cago). 24¢ for 5-oz. box or can (4.8¢). 
\vailable nationally at Co-op Stores. 

Bedford (Jordan Marsh Co., Boston). 
79¢ for 1-Ib. bottle (4.9¢). Available at 
jordan Marsh Dep't Store, Boston 


‘For a list of AMC Stores, see page 19 of the 
1944 Buying Guide. 
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ACCEPTABLE 


(In alphabetical order, but note com- 
ments) 


A.D.S. Magnesia (American Druggists 
Syndicate Inc., NYC). 19¢ for 3-oz. 
box (6.3¢). Made with magnesium hy- 
droxide. Available nationally. 

Bedford (see “Best Buys’). 

Briten (United Drug Co., Boston). 39¢ 
for 6-0z. box (6.5¢). Available nation- 
ally at Rexall, Liggett and United 
Drug Stores. 

Colgate (Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., 
Jersey City, N.J.). 21¢ for 2 1/5-oz. 
box (9.5¢). Available nationally. 

Co-op (see “Best Buys’’) 

Craig-Martin (see “Best Buys’’). 

Dr. Lyon’s (Sterling Drug Inc., NYC). 
69¢ for 10-0z. box (6.9¢). Available na- 
tionally. 

Gimbels (see “Best Buys”). 

Halesworth (Halesworth, NYC). 33¢ for 
4%4-oz. can (7.8¢). Available in San 
Francisco and Oakland. 

Iodent No. 2 (Iodent Chemical Co.. De- 
troit). 10¢ for 1 1/5-o0z. box (8.3¢). 
Available nationally. 

Labratest Brand (see “Best Buys’). 

Macy’s (see “Best Buys”). 

Pearl-White (Trade Laboratories, Inc., 
Newark, N.J.). 25¢ for 4-o0z. can (6.3¢). 

Pebeco (Lehn & Fink Prod. Corp., 
Bloomfield, N.J.). 10¢ for 1%-oz. box 
(8¢). Available nationally, 

Pepsodent (Pepsodent, Chicago). 39¢ for 
4-0z. box (9.8¢). Available nationally. 

Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia (Sterling 
Drug). 37¢ for 5%-oz. box (6.7¢). 
Available nationally. 

Pro-phy-lac-tic (Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush 
Co., Florence, Mass.). 23¢ for 4%-oz. 
box (5.1¢). Available nationally. 

PS (see “Best Buys”) 

Sears Approved (Sears, Roebuck). Cat. 
No.—5750. 21¢ plus postage for 3% 
oz. box (6.6€). Available by mail or- 
der. 


YOU cant afford | 
to miss EITHER! 


SVB (Scruggs, Vandervoort & Barney, 
St. Louis). 49¢ for 6-oz. bottle (8.2¢). 
Available at Scruggs, Vandervoort & 
Barney’s, St. Louis. 

TMC (May Co., St. Louis). 49¢ for 8- 
oz. box (6.1¢). Available at May’s 
Dep’t Stores, St. Louis and Los An- 
geles. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 


The following were “Not Acceptable” 
because they contained sodium perborate 
or some similar oxygen-liberating com- 
pound: . 


Calox (McKesson & Robbins, NYC). 
39¢ for 4-oz. box (9.8¢). 

Hudson’s (J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit). 
25¢ for 4-oz. can (7¢). Short weight; 
cost per ounce based on actual weight. 

Macy’s Sodium Perborate U.S.P. (R. H. 
Macy & Co.). 29¢ for 6-oz. bottle 
(4.8¢). 

Melvin & Badger’s Italian Dentifrice 
(Melvin & Badger Co., Boston). 25¢ 
for l-oz. jar (25¢). 

Melvin & Badger’s Camphor Dentifrice 
(Melvin & Badger). 25¢ for 1l-oz. jar 
(25¢). 

Mi 31 (United Drug Co.). 29¢ for 3%- 
oz. box. (8.3¢). 

Rexall Milk of Magnesia (United Drug 
Co.). 29¢ for 3%4-oz. box (8.3¢). 

Vince (Vince Laboratories, Inc., NYC). 
59¢ for 5-oz. bottle (11.8¢). 

Wards (Montgomery Ward). Cat. No— 
4327. 21¢ plus postage for 3%-oz. box 
(6¢). 

Zincora (Park Laboratories, NYC). 34¢ 
for 4'4-oz. box (7.6¢). 





LIQUID DENTIFRICES 









(In order of increasing cost per fluid 
ounce. See comments in text.) 


Sanikleen (Sanikleen Prod. Co., Mem- 
phis). 10¢ for 2 fl. oz. (5¢). Contained 
30% alcohol. Available nationally at 
Kress Stores. 

Sears Approved (Sears, Roebuck). Cat. 
No.—5771. 29¢ plus postage for 5 fl. oz. 
(5.8¢). Contained 15% alcohol. Avail- 
able by mail order. 

Bonded (William A. Webster Co., Mem- 
phis). 27¢ for 4 fl. oz. (6.8¢). Con- 
tained 30% alcohol. Available nation- 
ally. 

Macy’s (R. H. Macy & Co., NYC). 19¢ 
for 2 fl. oz. (9.5¢). Available at Macy’s 
Dep't Store, NYC. 

Teel (Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati). 
39¢ for 3 fl. oz. (13¢). Available na- 
tionally. 

Cue (Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, Jerse) 
City, N.J.). 23¢ for 14% fl. oz. (18.4¢). 
Available nationally. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 


Vray (Waco Prod. Co., Chicago). 59¢ 
for 6 oz. (6.4/). Contained starch. 
Separated into liquid and solid layer, 
which were hard to mix. 
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Winter Motor Oils 


Laboratory tests for viscosity, pour point, carbon 


residue, neutralization number, and flash point are 
here used to rate 22 brands of SAE 10OW motor oil 


The oil you put into your car is 
just one of the many factors con- 
tributing to its general welfare. But 
today any detail that contributes to— 
or detracts from—the well-being of 
your car assumes an importance out 
of all proportion to its prewar stand- 
ing. 

The time has come now when 
drivers in most parts of the country 
are changing from Summer to Win- 
ter oils. And where temperatures may 
go very low during the Winter, the 
recommended oil is SAE 10W, which 
has viscosity characteristics adapted 
to such temperatures. CU’s tests of 
22 brands of Winter oils included 
only those whose labels indicated 
that they were made to meet SAE 
10W specifications. 


OIL CHARACTERISTICS 


viscosity of a lubricating oil is a 
measure of its “thickness,” or resis- 
tance to flow. To avoid excessive 
drag on the pistons, it is best to 
have viscosity as low as possible, con- 
sistent with other requirements. Oil 
viscosity increases with lower tem- 
peratures, and in very cold weather 
an oil may become so thick as to make 
it difficult or even impossible to start 
the engine. SAE 10W oils are de- 
signed for efficient operation even at 
very low temperatures. Oils which 
failed to meet SAE 10W viscosity 
specifications were rated “Not Ac- 
ceptable.” 


VISCOSITY INDEX, a measure of the 
change in viscosity with temperature 
change, should be as high as possible. 
(The formula for viscosity index is 
such that a high index means rela- 
tively small change in viscosity and 
a low index means relatively large 
change in viscosity with changes in 
temperature.) With any oil, the less 
viscosity changes as the temperature 
changes, the better. The viscosity in- 
dex is determined mathematically 
from experimental determinations of 
viscosities at two different tempera- 
tures. Viscosity index was given the 
greatest consideration in the ratings. 
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POUR POINT is an indication of the 
lowest temperature at which the oil 
can be expected to flow. A very low 
pour point is desirable for Winter 
oils. 


CARBON RESIDUE is an index of the 
amount of residue that any oil may 
be expected to leave when it is used 
in an internal combustion engine. The 
smaller the residue, the better the 
oil 

NEUTRALIZATION NUMBER indicates the 
presence or absence of corrosive 
acids or alkalis in the oil. A good oil 
is very nearly neutral; that is, it has 
a low neutralization number. 


FLASH POINT is the temperature at 
which the oil will ignite under speci- 
fied conditions of test. Too low a flash 
point is a fire hazard. 


RATINGS 


All the above factors were teste:! 
and considered in the ratings which 
follow. Oils rated “Acceptable” met 
the SAE 10W specifications on all 
counts; comments in the ratings un- 
der each brand indicate performance 
considerably superior to specifica 
tions in the characteristics noted. 


BEST BUYS 


The following were considered to offer 
the best values for the money: 


Atlantic Quality SAE 10/10W (Atlantic 
Refining Co., Philadelphia). 25¢ for 1 
qt. Very low pour point; very low neu- 
tralization number. Available on East- 
ern Seaboard except Me.; also in 
Penna., Ohio and Tex. 

Tydol Superior Quality SAE 10/10W 
(Tide Water Associated Oil Co., 
NYC). 25¢ for 1 qt. Very high vis 
cosity index. Available nationally. 


ACCEPTABLE 


(In estimated order of quality) 


Unifio No. 1 SAE 10W/20W (Skelly 
Oil Co., Tulsa, Okla.). 35¢ for 1 at. 
Highest viscosity index of any oil 
tested. Very high flash point; very low 
carbon residue and pour point. Avail- 
able in Northcentral States. 

Pennzoil SAE 10/10W (Pennzoil Co., 
Oil City, Penna.). 35¢ for 1 qt. Very 
high viscosity index; very low neutral- 
ization number. Available nationally 





The following suggestions on 
common problems of Winter driv- 
ing are condensed from “Winter 
Car Care,” Consumer Reports, Oc- 


tober 1943. 


STARTING (in cold weather). Use 
the following technique: 1) push 
down the clutch pedal; 2) pull the 
hand choke (if there is one) all 
the way out, with the switch off; 
3) step on the starter, while count- 
ing slowly up to four; 4) pull out 
the hand throttle slightly, or hold 
the accelerator part way down; 
5) push the choke a quarter of the 
way in; 6) turn the ignition switch 
on; 7) use the starter again. 


CHANGING OIL. During the Winter, 
if the car is being used, change every 
two months, or every 1000 miles, 
whichever occurs first. 


GETTING STUCK. It’s best to carry 
chains with you, so that they can 
be put on when needed. But if you 
do get stuck in ice, snow or mud, 





Suggestions for Winter Car Care: 


don’t try to get out by racing the 
driving wheels. On ice, try to start 
in second or high, with a light touch 
on the accelerator ; in snow or mud, 
try to get out on the same ruts you 
made getting in. If that doesn’t 
work, try “rocking” the car—send- 
ing it back and forth, a few feet at 
a time, without racing the engine. 
Whenever possible, maintain mo- 
mentum instead of coming to a dead 
stop on bad roads. Don’t shift gears 
in the middle of a mudhole or a 
slippery hill; rather shift before- 
hand, start fast, and keep rolling. 
For emergencies, carry a tow-line 
—about 100 feet of ordinary sash 
cord, to be looped several times over 
the bumpers, is excellent. 


WARMTH. Keep the hood covered 
while the car is parked in cold 
weather, and for the first few min- 
utes after starting. Keep hood vents 
closed or covered in cold weather. 
Keep the radiator grill covered until 
the engine warms up. 
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Tagolene SAE 10W (Skelly Oil Co., 
Pulsa, Okla.). 30¢ for 1 qt. Very low 
neutralization number; very low pour 
point; very low carbon residue. Avail- 
able in Northcentral States. 


Tiolene SAE 10W (Pure Oil Co., NYC). 
30¢ for 1 qt. Very low neutralization 
number; very low pour point. Avail- 
able nationally. 

Atlantic Quality SAE 10/10W (see “Best 
Buys”). 

Tydol Superior Quality SAE 10/10W 
(see “Best Buys’). 

Gulfiube SAE 10/10W (Gulf Oil Corp., 
Pittsburgh). 25¢ for 1 qt. Very low 
carbon residue; very low pour point. 
Available nationally. 

Texaco SAE 10/10W (Texas Co., 
NYC). 25¢ for 1 qt. Very low carbon 
residue; very low pour point. Bought 
in bulk. Available nationally. 

Mobiloil SAE 10/10W (Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co., NYC). 30¢ for 1 qt. Very low 
carbon residue; very low neutralization 
number. Available nationally. 


Skelco SAE 10W (Skelly Oil Co.). 25¢ 
for 1 qt. Very low carbon residue; very 
low pour point; very low neutraliza- 
tion number. Available in Northcentral 
States. 

Havoline SAE 10W (Indiana Refining 
Co. Indianapolis). 30¢ for 1 qt. V« 
low carbon re | { 
point; very low neutralizat 
Bought in bulk. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 


The following were dered “Not A 
ceptable” because they 1 to meet the 
viscosity specifications for SAE 10W oil 
although they were so labeled: 


Amoco SAE 10W 
Baltimore). 25¢ 
bulk. 

Belmont Certified Quality SAE 10\W 
(Strauss Stores Corp., NYC). 18¢ for 
1 qt. 

Essolube SAE 10W (Standard Oil Co. 
of N. J.. NYC). 25¢ for 1 qt. 

Sunoco SAE 10W (Sun Oil Co., Phila- 
delphia). 25¢ for 1 qt. 

Wolf’s Head SAE 10W (Wolf's Head 
Oil Refining Co., Oil City, Penna.). 
35¢ for 1 qt. 

Golden Shell SAE 10/10W (Shell Oil 
Co., NYC). 25/ for 1 qt. 

Gulfpride SAE 10/10W (Gulf Oil Co.). 
35¢ for 1 qt. 

Lubrite SAE 10/10W (Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co.). 25¢ for 1 qt. 

Shell X-100 SAE 10/10W (Shell Oil 
Co.). 35¢ for 1 qt. 


(Ameri 
for 1 qt. Bought in 











The Saybolt Viscosimeter (above) is 
used to determine an oil’s thickness 
at different temperatures. 

“Not Acceptable” for the reasons stated: 


Iso-Vis SAE 10W (Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana, Chicago). 25¢ for 1 qt. Con- 
tained kerosene; had a low flash point. 
Bought in bulk. 

Kendall Bradford Grade SAE 10/10W 
(Kendall Refining Co., Bradford, 
Penna.). 35¢ for 1 qt. Excessively acid. 





Canned Tomato Juice 


Quality depends on the conditions under which it is packed 


as well as the fruit used. Ratings of 61 brands show major 


differences in price and quality among well-known brands 


You can buy high quality Grade A 
tomato juice which costs less than 2¢ 
for a four-ouncé serving, or you can 
pay a price that amounts to more than 
3¢ for the same amount, and get a 
juice that’s substandard because of 
poor quality or high mold content, 
CU’s tests of 61 brands showed. 


Quality in tomato juice depends on 
careful picking, sorting and process- 
ing. With modern processing meth- 
ods, color, flavor and vitamin con- 
tent are well retained in the juice. 
But carelessness at any point in the 
processing can make an otherwise 
good tomato juice off-grade or sub- 
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standard. If rot or mushy parts are 
not removed before processing, the 
juice may have an off-flavor. Even if 
the flavor is not affected, it is possible 
to ascertain fairly accurately whether 
sorting, washing and trimming were 
adequate by means of a “mold 
count.” To do this, the juice is ex- 
amined microscopically for the pres- 
ence of mold fragments. If these are 
present in more than 20% of the mi- 
croscope fields examined, the juice is 
considered “Substandard” according 
to U. S. Department of Agriculture 
standards, regardless of other fac- 
tors. Four of the brands in CU’s tests 
—Sunrise, Heinz, Apte and Asco— 


were rated “Not Acceptable” on this 
account, 

Two to 12—in most cases four— 
cans of each of 61 brands of tomato 
juice were tested for CU by official 
graders of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. In addition to mold 
count, tests were made for color, 
flavor, consistency, absence of de- 
fects, total solids and fill of con- 
tainer. Flavor and color were the 
most important factors in determin- 
ing the grade. 

Tomato juice is a valuable addi- 
tion to the daily diet. Though it is 
not as rich in vitamin C as the citrus 
fruit juices, it does supply substan- 
tial amounts (about three and a half 
fruit juice glassfuls a day would 
provide a good daily vitamin C intake 
for an average adult). In addition, 
tomato juice provides considerable 
quantities of vitamins A, B, and G 
(riboflavin). 


SUPPLY 


According to the War Food Ad- 
ministration, the tomato juice pack 
for 1944 is about 16% greater than 
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the pack for last year. But this does 
not mean a higher quota for the con- 
sumer, since government purchases 
for the armed forces and for lend- 
lease more than take up the increase. 
In fact, tomatoes are currently the 
only canned vegetable remaining on 
the rationed list. 

As you look at grocers’ shelves, you 
are likely to see many unfamiliar 
brands of tomato juice. This is partly 
because of the entrance into the field 
of many packers, who had small 
packs in previous years, or none at 
all. Since the government’s purchases 
from each packer are based on the 
packs put up in previous years, these 
recently-established smaller produc- 
ers are often able to sell relatively 
large amounts in the domestic mar- 


ket. 


GRADES 


Many brands of tomato juice on 
the market are packed under the con- 
tinuous supervision of Department of 
Agriculture inspectors and grade lab 
eled. Whenever possible, buy grade 
labeled tomato juice. You can iden- 
tify those which are government 
graded by a shield containing the 
phrase, “Packed under continuous in- 
spection of the U. S. Dep’t of Agric.” 

The following ratings are based 
on tests made for CU by government 
graders. 

In the ratings, figures in paren- 
theses represent the cost for a four- 
ounce serving, based on the mean 
price of the cans purchased. 


BEST BUYS 


The following were judged to offer the 
best value for the money: 


Ecco (Economy Grocery Stores, Bos- 
ton). 11¢ for 1 pt. 8 oz. (1.8¢). Grade 
A. Available in Mass. and Conn. at 
Stop & Shop Supermarkets and Econ- 
omy Grocery Stores. 

Hurff (Edgar F. Hurff Co., Swedesboro, 
N.J.). 9¢ for 1 pt. 2 oz. (2¢) 
A. Available nationally. 

Del Monte (California Packing Corp., 
San Francisco). 11¢ for 1 pt. 2 oz. 
(2.4¢). Grade A. Available nationally. 

Glorietta (Santa Clara Packing Co., San 
Jose, Calif.). 11¢ for 1 pt. 2 oz. (2.4¢). 
Available in New England, Calif. and 
Chicago. 

Lenox (Gimbel Bros., NYC). 8¢ for 
13% oz. (2.44). Grade A. Available at 
Gimbel’s Dep’t Store. 

G.L.F. (Cooperative G.L.F. Farm Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Ithaca, N.Y.). 25¢ for 1 qt. 
14 oz. (2.2¢). Grade A. Available in 


Grade 


ACCEPTABLE 
(In estimated order of quality) 
GRADE A 
Ecco (see “Best Buys”). 
Del Monte (see “Best Buys’’) 
All Good (F. M. Ball & Co., 
Calif.). 12¢ for 1 pt. 2 oz. (2.7¢). 
Available in the West and Midwest. 
Campbell’s (Campbell Soup Co., Cam- 


Oakland, 


den, N.J.). 12¢ for 1 pt. 2 oz. (2.7¢). 
Available nationally. 

Glorietta (see “Best Buys’). 

Hurff (see “Best Buys”). 

Kemp’s Sun-Rayed (in cans) (Sun- 
Rayed Co., Frankfort, Ind.). 14¢ for 


1 pt. 2 oz. (3.1¢). Available nationally. 

Lenox (see “Best Buys”). 

Pritchard’s Pride of the Farm (E. Prit- 
chard, Inc., Bridgeton, N.J.). 15¢ for 
1 pt. 2 oz. (3.3¢). Available in N.Y., 
N.J., Penna., Del., Md., and New Eng- 
land. 

Royal Scarlet (R. C. Williams & Co., 
NYC). 14¢ for 1 pt. 2 oz. (3.1¢). Avail- 
able nationally. 

Sunrise (American Stores Co., Philadel- 
phia). 11¢ for 1 pt. 8 oz. (1.8¢). One 
of four cans tested had excessive mold 
count. Available nationally at Ameri- 
can Stores 

G.L.F. (see “Best Buys”). 

Premier (Francis H. Leggett & Co., 
NYC). 12¢ for 1 pt. 2 oz. (2.7¢). Avail- 


able east of the Mississippi and in 
Tex. 
S&W (S and W Fine Foods, Inc., San 
Francisco). 13¢ for 15 oz. (3.5¢). 


Available nationally. 

UCO (Uco Food Corp., Newark, N.J.). 
15¢ for 1 pt. 2 oz. (3.3¢). 

Kemp’s Sun-Rayed (in bottles) (Sun- 
Rayed Co.). 6¢ for 6-oz. bottle (4¢) 
Available nationally. 

Bernice (Krasne 
1 pt. 2 oz. (2.2¢) 

D. Mann 
\spers, 
(3.6¢) 


NYC). 10¢ for 


sros . 


(Adams Apple Prod. Corp., 


Penna.). 16¢ for 1 pt. 2 oz. 


Available in N. Y., Mass., R. L., 





N.Y., N.J., Penna., Ohio, W. Va., Vag} Mold count is determined microscop- 


N.C., Calif. and New England 
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ically by the government mspector. 


Penna., Washington, D. C., Md., N. ¢ 
Tenn., La., Ala. and Minn. 

Libby’s (Libby, McNeill & Libby). 12 
for 1 pt. 2 oz. (2.9¢). Available na 
tionally. 

Snider’s Lily of the 
Packing Corp., 


Valley (Snider 
N.Y.). 10¢ 


Rochester, 


for 1 pt. 4 oz. (2¢). Available nation- 
ally. 
North East (Keystone Cooperativ: 


Grape Ass’n, North East, Penna.). 10¢ 
for 1 pt. 4 oz. (2¢). 

S. S. Pierce Co. (S. S. Pierce Co., Bos- 
ton). 10¢ for 1 pt. 8 oz. (2¢). Available 
in New England. 

Wegner U. S. Grade A (Wegner Can 
ning Corp., Sodus, N.Y.}. 10¢ for 1 
pt. 2 oz. (2.2¢). 

Armour’s Star (Armour & Co., Chi 
cago). 16¢ for 1 pt. 2 oz \vail- 
able nationally. 

Grisdale (Gristede Bros., 


(3.6). 


NYC). 13¢ for 


1 pt. 4 oz. (2.6¢). Available in N.Y. 
and Conn. at Gristede Stores 
Heinz (H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh). 


12¢ for 1 pt. 2 oz. (2.7¢) 

cans tested had excessive 

Available nationally 
Stokely’s Finest (Stokely 


One of four 
mold count. 


Bros & Lo., 


Indianapolis). 13¢ for 1 pt. 2 oz 
(2.9¢). Available nationally 
Tartan (Alfred Lowry & Bros., Phila 
delphia). 12¢ for 1 pt. 2 oz. (2.7¢) 
Trupak (Haas Bros., San Francisco). 


11¢ for 1 pt. 2 oz. 
the West Coast 

Crosse & Blackwell (Crosse & 
well Co., Baltimore). 12¢ for 1 
oz. (2¢). Available nationally 

Wellman (Wellman-Peck & Co., San 
Francisco). 11¢ for 1 pt. 2 oz. (2.4¢). 
Available on the West Coast. 

Cannon (H. P. Cannon & Son, 
ville, Del.). 13¢ for 1 pt. 2 oz 
Available on the Eastern Seaboard and 
in New England 


(2.4¢). Available on 


Black- 
pt x 


Bridge 
(2.9¢) 


Ferndell (Sprague, Warner & Co., Chi- 
cago). 18¢ for 1 pt. 10 oz. (2.8¢) 
Available nationally 

Nation Wide (Nation-Wide Service 
Grocers, Brockton, Mass.). 10¢ for l 
pt. 2 oz. (2.2¢). Some cans showed 
slight defects Available in N.Y. 
Penna., New England, Washington, 
D.C., St. Louis, Chicago and Toledo. 


Prattlow (Pratt-Low Preserving Co. 
Santa Clara, Calif.). 12¢ for 1 pt. 2 
oz. (2.7¢). Available nationally 

Sunny Dawn (Table Prod. Co., Oak 


land, Calif.). 10¢ for 1 pt. 2 oz. (2.7¢) 
Available on the West Coast. 

Golden Hill (Phillips Sales Co., Cam- 
bridge, Md.). 11¢ for 1 pt. 14 o@. 
(3.1¢). Available nationally. 

Swift’s (Swift & Co., Chicago). 10¢ for 
14 oz. (2.9¢). Available nationally. 
Van Camp’s (Van Camp’s, Inc., Indian- 
apolis). 13¢ for 1 pt. 2 oz. (2.9€). 

Available nationa'ly. 


Filigree (Filigree Quality Foods, Inc. 
Jersey City, N.J.). 12¢ for 1 pt. 4 02 
(2.4¢). 

Finast (First National Stores, Inc. 


Somerville, Mass.). 11¢ for | pt. 8 02. 
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d 





(1.84) \vailable in N.Y. and New 
England at First National Stores 


GRADE C 


Phillips Delicious (Phillips Packing Co., 
Cambridge, Md.). 12¢ for 1 pt. 2 oz. 


(2.7¢). Available nationally. 

Grand Union (Grand Union Co., NYC). 
10¢ for 1 pt. 2 oz. (2.2¢). Available in 
N.Y., N.J., Conn., Mass., Vt. and 
Penna. at Grand Union Stores. 

Kuner’s (Kuner-Empson Co., Brighton, 
Colo.). 13¢ for 1 pt. 2 oz. (2.9¢). Avail- 
able in the Rocky Mountain area. 

Co-op Grade A (National Cooperatives, 
Inc., Chicago). 12¢ for 1 pt. 8 oz. (2¢). 
\vailable nationally at Co-op Stores 

IGA (Independent Grocers Alliance 
Distrib. Co., Chicago). 13¢ for 1 pt. 4 
oz. (2.6¢). Available nationally at IGA 
Stores. 

Island Manor (H. C. Bohack Co., 
Brooklyn, N.Y.). 12¢ for 1 pt. 8 oz. 
(2¢). Available in Brooklyn and Long 
Island at Bohack Stores. 

P and G (Paxton and Gallagher Co., 
Omaha). 12¢ for 1 pt. 2 oz. (2.7¢). 
Essex (L. Bamberger Co., Newark, 
N.J.). 13¢ for 1 pt. 2 oz. (2.9¢). Avail- 
able in Newark at Bamberger’s Dep't 

Store. 

Fruitidor (LL. Bamberger). 15¢ for 1 pt. 
8 oz. (2.5¢). Available in Newark at 
Bamberger’s Dep’t Store. 

Webster’s (G. L. Webster Co., Cheriton, 
Va.). 11¢ for 1 pt. 2 oz. (2.4¢). 

Monarch (Reid, Murdoch & Co., Chi- 
cago). 13¢ for 1 pt. 2 oz. (2.9¢). Avail- 
able nationally. 

Red & White (Red & White Corp., Chi- 
cago). 14¢ for 1 pt. 2 oz. (3.1¢). Avail- 
able nationally except in South at Red 
& White Stores. 

Welch’s (Welch Grape Juice Co., West- 
field, N.Y.). 29¢ for 1 qt.-bottle (3.6¢). 
Available nationally. 

College Inn Tomato Juice Cocktail 
(College Inn Food Prod. Co., Chi- 
cago). 20¢ for 1 pt. 10 oz.-bottle (3¢). 
Available nationally. 

Dellford (Middendorf & Rohrs). 16¢ for 
l pt. 4 oz. (3.2¢). 

Jackson (Morgan Packing Co.). 13¢ for 
1 pt. 2 oz. (2.9¢). 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 
The following were considered “Not Ac- 

ceptable” for the reasons stated: 

Apte (Apte Bros. Canning Co.). 25¢ for 
1 qt. 14 oz. (2.2¢). Had acceptable fla- 
vor and color, but showed marked de- 
fects; some cans had high mold 
counts. 

Asco Grade A (American Stores Co.). 
9¢ for 1 pt. 4 oz. (1.8¢). Some cans 
had high mold counts; some showed 
marked defects. 

Scott Co. (Morgan Packing Co.). 9¢ for 
134% oz. (2.7¢). Variable; some cans 
had high mold counts; some had 
marked defects. 

Iona (A&P). }2¢ for 1 pt. 8 oz. (1.9¢). 
Three of four cans tested were slack 
filled 
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CANNED SALMON 


CU reports on tests of 54 brands of Chinook, Red, Coho, 
Pink and Chum salmon; gives Best Buys for different uses 


The five varieties of salmon gen- 
erally used for canning differ greatly 
in price and appearance. But there is 
little difference among them so far as 
nutritive value is concerned, and 
economical housewives find the 
cheapest grades as good as the most 
expensive for cooking. Tests of 54 
brands of all varieties showed that 
good quality is available in each kind, 
and that “Chum” salmon satisfactory 
for cooking can be bought for as lit- 
tle as 25¢ a pound, as against over 
$l a pound for high quality chinook 
salmon, no better suited for cooked 
dishes. 

VARIETIES 

The most popular species of salmon 
are Chinook, Sockeye, Blueback, 
Coho, Pink and Chum. Each one is 
distinguishable by the color and tex- 
ture of the meat and the color of the 
oil. They are graded by color of meat. 


CHINOOK, also called King and Co- 
lumbia River, is the largest of the 
salmon family. The color is light pink 
to bright red and the flesh separates 
into very large flakes. This variety 
has the highest oil content—about 
20%—of all the species of salmon, 
with the oil ranging in color from 
yellow through light red. Because of 
the abundance of oil and the large 
flakes, this species tends to be some- 
what soft (but not mushy). It is best 
suited to salads. The cost per pound 
ranged from 46¢ to $1.01 in the 
brands tested. 


RED, Alaska Red, Sockeye, Blueback 
are all names for the same species, 
which makes up a major part of all 
salmon packed. The flesh is very firm 
and brick red. This species also has a 
high oil content, though slightly less 
than Chinook; the color of the oil 
ranges from deep orange to deep red. 
Because the price is lower—39¢ to 
82¢ a pound in the brands tested— 
and because it is equal to Chinook in 
taste and eye-appeal, this species is 
a better buy for salads or for eating 
as it comes from the can. 


COHO, or Cohoe, sometimes called 
Medium Red or Silver, is similar to 
Red except that it is lighter in color, 
larger, and contains less oil. The flesh 
is rather firm and light orange-red ; 
the oil is light yellowish-pink to red. 








This species may be used for salads 
or cooked dishes. Prices in the two 
brands tested were 32¢ and 45¢ a 
pound. 


PINK or Alaska Pink, the smallest of 
the salmon family, comprises about 
half of the total salmon pack. The 
flesh is softer than the others and is 
pink to buff; the oil is light yellow 
to pink. Pink salmon has a delicate 
flavor and contains less oil than the 
varieties previously described. Pink 
salmon is generally preferred for 
cooked dishes and sandwiches, al- 
though it is quite suitable for salads 
if you don’t mind its light color. For 
the brands tested, prices were 27¢ 
to 39¢ a pound. 


CHUM or Keta salmon is the cheapest 
variety packed. Those tested cost 20¢ 
to 29¢ a pound. The flesh is firm and 
grayish white to light pink ; the oil— 
which is only about 4%—is yellow to 
light orange-pink. Though this spe- 
cies is generally considered “cat 
food,” it can be used to make tasty 
cooked dishes. Its price makes it a 
“Best Buy” for cooking. 


HOW SALMON IS CANNED 


The fish are caught as they return 
to their home waters to spawn; it is 
at this time that they are well fed 
and fully matured. Canneries are lo- 
cated close to the fishing waters and 
the fish is canned soon after catching. 
After sorting, a machine slices off the 
heads, tails and fins, splits the bodies 
and removes the viscera under a 
stream of water. The bodies, after in- 
spection and further cleaning, are 
cut into suitable lengths and placed 
into cans containing salt for season- 
ing. After they have been vacuum- 
sealed, the cans are cooked for about 
an hour and a half at 242° F. This 
cooks and sterilizes the fish and 
softens the bones. Salmon is gener- 
ally packed in No. % cans—7¥% 0z. 
and occasionally 8 oz.—or in No. 1 
Flat or No. 1 Tall—15% oz. or 16 
oz. The label should state the species 
of fish in the can; if the label just 
says “Salmon” it is likely to be a 
cheap grade. 


FOOD VALUE 


Although the fat (oil) content of 
the different species of salmon varies 
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considerably—from about 4% to 
20%—the protein or muscle-build- 
ing material varies little, averaging 
about 20% for all species. The pro- 
tein is of high quality, similar to that 
found in meat. 

In addition, salmon is an excellent 
source of minerals, especially cal- 
cium, phosphorus and iodine. The 
calcium is mainly in the bones which 
are soft and quite edible. So don’t 
carefully pick out and throw away 
this excellent source of mineral sub- 
stance. 

Although salmon is not a particu- 
larly good sources of vitamin B, 
(thiamine), it furnishes appreciable 
amounts of vitamins A and G, and 
is one of the few food sources of 
vitamin D. 

Because of its calcjum, phosphorus 
and vitamin D content—all of which 
are important factors in bone-build- 
ing—salmon is an excellent food for 
children. 

HOW CU TESTED 

Two cans—in a few cases three or 
four cans—of each brand and species 
were examined for flavor of meat, 
pack and defects, net weight, drained 
weight, condition of can, color of oil 
and meat. 


FLAVOR was considered the most im- 


portant factor and accounted for half 
of the total score. 

COLOR of oil ind sat ¥ exa 
ined to determine whether the label 


Pulling in the salmon catch, which 
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correctly stated the species in the 
can. Those which were off-color for 
the species were rated down (note 
comments in the ratings). 


“PACK” was a combination of two 
factors—cut and texture. There 
should be no more than two or three 
pieces of fish in a can, clean cut with 
no jagged edges. The texture should 
be characteristic of the species. 


DEFECTS were mainly excess skin, 
bones, dark meat, refuse, blood clots, 
and broken small pieces. 

Brands are listed in order of de- 
creasing quality within each species. 
Good quality Red is a “Best Buy” for 
salads or .pecial dishes where color 
and oil content are important. It is 
quite as good in flavor and appear- 
ance as Chinook which averages 
about 11¢ a can more. For cooked 
dishes a good quality Chum or Pink 
is a much better buy than the higher 
priced species. For general use in 
salads, sandwiches, baked dishes or 
chowders, a good can of pink salmon 
is a “Best Buy.” 


ACCEPTABLE 


(In estimated order of quality within 
each group. Figures in parentheses repre- 
sent cost per pound.) 


CHINOOK 


EXCELLENT 


Peacock F; y Kova { in k 
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nll eventually find its way into cans. 


Adams Packing Co., Hammond, Ore.). 
45¢ for 7% oz. (93¢). Available in N. 
Y., Ill, and New England. 

Merito Columbia River (Union Fisher- 
mens Co-operative Packing Co., Astor- 
ia, Ore.). 39¢ for 7% oz. (80¢). 

Columbia Rose Royal Chinook (Colum- 
bia River Salmon Co., Astoria, Ore.). 
39¢ for 7% oz. (80¢). 

S. S. Pierce Red Label Fancy Chinook 
(S. S: Pierce Co., Boston). 30¢ for 7% 
oz. (62¢). Available in New England. 

Gill Netter’s Best Fancy Royal Chinook 
(Union Fishermens Co-operative). 54¢ 
for 15'% oz. (564). 

Premier Fancy Chinook (Francis H. 
Leggett & Co., NYC). 45¢ for 73% oz 
(93¢). Available east of the Mississippi 
and in Texas. 


GOOD 


Bumble Bee Brand Fancy Columbia Riv- 
er (Columbia River Packers Assn., 
Astoria, Ore.). 49¢ for 734 oz. ($1.01) 
Available nationally in metropolitan 
areas. 

Gold Mark Selected Columbia River 


(Adolph Goldmark & Sons Corp. 
NYC). 35¢ for 7% oz. (72¢). 
Savoy Chinook (Seeman Bros., Inc., 


NYC). 33¢ for 7% oz. (68¢). 

Queen Columbia River (Francis H. Leg- 
gett). 45¢ for 7% oz. (93¢). Available 
east of the Mississippi and in Texas. 

Beacon Columbia River Chinook (Co- 
lumbia River Packing Assn.). 45¢ for 
15% oz. (46¢). One can tested off-color 
for this variety. Available in N. Y., 
New England and Birmingham, Ala. 





RED 


EXCELLENT 


Delmonico Red Alaska Sockeye (Colum- 
bia River Packers Assn.). 39¢ for 1 Ib. 
nationally in metropolitan 





| Alaska Sockeye (Pacific 
sheries, Inc., Bellingham, 
45¢ for 1 lb. Available nation- 


Deming’s R: 
\ | 


Alaska Red Sockeye (A. 
NYC). 50¢ for 1 Ib. 
NYC, Penna., N. J. 
and R. I. 
» & Co’s Finest Alaska Red 
G. Prince & Co., Oak- 
* for 1 Ib. 
\laska Red Sockeye (R. 
s & Co, NYC). 49¢ for 1 
nationally. 
\laska Sockeye (H.. FE, 
oln, Nebr.). 49¢ for 1 Ib. 
the Midwest. 
Alaska Red Sockeye (Pa- 
in Fisheries). 55¢ for 1 Ib. 
nationally. 
Roya! Scarlet Blueback (R. C. Williams 
79¢ for 15% oz. (82¢). Avail- 
able nationally. 
Deep Sea Red Alaska Sockeye (Red 
Salmon Canning Co., San Francisco). 
46¢ for 1 lb. Available in Northeast. 
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Del Monte Alaska Red Sockeye (Cal- 
ifornia Packing Corp., San Francisco). 
43¢ for 1 lb. Available nationally. 


GOOD 


Icy Point Alaska Red (Skinner & Eddy 
Corp., Seattle). 42¢ for 1 lb. Fish too 
soft in one can tested. Available in 
NYC. 

Libby’s Blueback (Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, Chicago). 35¢ for 8 oz. (70¢). 
Available nationally. 

Mariners Flag Sockeye Red Alaska 
(Alaska Salmon Co., San Francisco). 
39¢ for 1 lb. Available in N. Y. and 
N. J. 

S. S. Pierce Red Label Sockeye Red 
Alaska (S. S. Pierce Co.). 45¢ for 1 Ib. 
Available in New England. 

Libby’s Red Alaska Sockeye (Libby, 
McNeill & Libby). 40¢ for 1 Ib. One of 
four cans tested had fair, fishy flavor. 
Available nationally. 

Byron Red Alaska (Seeman Bros.). 49¢ 
for 1 lb. Fish soft in one of cans tested. 

Dellford Blueback (Middendorf & Rohrs, 
NYC). 19¢ for 7% oz. (39¢). Available 
in NYC. 

Frost King Alaska Red Sockeye (Alaska 
Salmon Co.). 48¢ for 1 lb. Fish rather 
soft for this variety. Available in N. Y. 
and N. J. 


COHO 








Superb Cohoe (New England Fish Co., 
Seattle). 32¢ for 1 Ib. One can found 
slightly short weight. Good quality. 

Rose-Dale Medium Red (Libby, McNeill 
& Libby). 45¢ for 1 Ib. Fair quality. 
Available nationally. 


PINK 


EXCELLENT 


Sunny Point Alaska Pink (Alaska Pacif- 
ic Salmon Co., Seattle). 36¢ for 1 Ib. 
Available in NYC 








GOOD 


Pink Beauty Alaska Pink (New England 
Fish Co.). 27¢ for 1 Ib. 

Bravo Alaska Pink (Seeman Bros.). 35¢ 
for 1 Ib. 

Ben Hur Alaska (Oceanic 
Seattle). 29¢ for 1 Ib. 

Quail Pink (Haas, Baruch & Co., Los 
Angeles). 17¢ for 7% oz. (35¢). Avail- 
able in Southern California. 

Cold Stream Pink (A&P, NYC). 22¢ fo: 
1 Ib. Available nationally at A&P 
Stores. 

Ocean Glen Pink (Whiz Fish Prod. C: 
Seattle). 31¢ for 1 Ib. 

Happy Vale Pink (Emery Food Co., 
Chicago). 16¢ for 8 oz. (32¢). Available 
nationally. 

Belieanna Alaska Pink (New England 
Fish Co.). 29¢ for 1 Ib. 

Glacier Alaska Pink (Alaska Packers 
Assn., San Francisco). 23¢ for 1 Ib. 

Deepwater Alaska Pink (Alaska Salmon 
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Sales Cx 


Co.). 21¢ for 7% oz. (43¢). Available 

in N. Y. and N. J. , 
Lily Alaska Pink 

Assn.), 29¢ for 1 Ib. 


FAIR 


Sea Ranger Alaska Pink (Gavin Bros., 
Inc., Seattle). 36¢ for 1 Ib. In one of 
cans tested, fish was mushy, with only 
fair flavor. 

Searchlight Alaska Pink (New England 
Fish Co.). 31¢ for 1 Ib. In one of cans 
tested, fish was soft and had fair to 
poor flavor. 

Icy Point (Skinner & Eddy). 39¢ for 1 
Ib. In one of cans tested, fish was 
rather soft and had flat taste. Available 
in NYC. 

Deming’s Recipe Pink (Pacific American 
Fisheries). 39¢ for 1 lb. Available na- 
tionally. 


CHUM 


(Alaska Packers 








Brook-Dale Alaska Chum (Emery Food 
Co.). 25¢ for 1 lb. Excellent quality. 
Available nationally. 

Balboa Alaska Chum (Alaska Salmon 
Co.). 29¢ for 1 lb. Fair quality. Avail- 


able in N. Y. and N. J. 
Tommy Tucker Alaska Chum (H. G. 
Prince & Co.). 20¢ for 1 Ib. Fair qual- 


MISC. TYPES 


The following had no label statement 
regarding variety: 








Thompson’s Swift Water (Columbia 
River Packers Assn.). 43¢ for 7% oz. 
(89¢). Excellent flavor and: pack. 
Might be Chinook variety, but color 
too light. Available in many large 
cities. 

Gypsy (Chinook Packing Co., Chinook, 
Wash.). 45¢ for 15% oz. (46¢). Prob- 
ably Pink variety. Fair quality. 

Humpty Dumpty (Pacific American 
Fisheries). 27¢ for 1 Ib. Probably Pink 
or Chum variety. Fair quality. Avail- 
able nationally. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 


Yellowstone Red Alaska Sockeye (Pax- 
ton & Gallagher Co., Omaha). 49¢ for 
1 lb. Fish soft and mushy, poorly 
packed in one can tested. 





Clinical Thermometers 


High price does not mean accuracy, tests of 30 brands show 


When you go to a drug store to 
buy a fever thermometer, do you 
buy one of the higher-priced instru- 
ments to be sure you get an accurate 
one? If you do, you’re wasting your 
money, CU’s tests of thirty leading 
brands of clinical thermometers show. 
No thermometer at any price showed 
absolute accuracy at all test tempera- 
tures. But thermometers costing 50¢ 
or less were found to be just as ac- 
curate as those costing up to $1.50 
QO), bv ty if the they eters tested 


aaty 
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for accuracy set by the National Bu- 
reau of Standards. 

Consider the Kessling line of ther- 
mometers, for example. The’ Kess- 
ling Madison, selling for 50¢, showed 
a maximum error at test tempera- 
tures of .1° (so that it would read 
102.1° instead of 102°). But the 
Kessling Beacon selling for $1.50, 
showed a maximum error of .3° (so 
that it would read 106.3° instead of 
106°). An error of .3° is the maxi- 


mum tolerance permitted by the 
standard at this temperature. 
Similarly with the Taylor line. The 
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ty 


The three generally-used types of fever thermometers are (top to bottom) 


stubby, oral and rectal. 
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Taylor instrument selling for 51¢ 
showed a maximum error of .1° at 
test temperatures; the $1.50 Taylor 
Binoc showed a maximum error of 
* 5} 

CONSTRUCTION 

There have been many develop- 
ments in the construction of thermo- 
meters since the instrument was in- 
vented in the time of Galileo. The 
first instruments in use were so-called 
air thermometers; they were clumsy 
and were inaccurate because the read- 
ings were ‘affected by atmospheric 
pressure. Later a column of liquid 
was used, and when this was not sat- 
isfactory, attempts were made to im- 
prove the erratic readings by sealing 
the top of the tube. 

But it was not until after 1700, 
when Fahrenheit utilized mercury 
and standardized the thermometer 
scale, that the thermometer became 
really useful as an aid in medical 
diagnosis. True, it was still unwieldy, 
about a foot long; and it had to be 
read with the instrument held in 
place, usually under the armpit.. But 
further improvements continued to be 
made. 

The present fever thermometer, 
which “stays put” at the temperature 
it measures, was developed in the 
19th century by an Englishman called 
Allbut. He did this by injecting a bit 
of air into the tube, thus preventing 
the mercury from falling back down 
when it cooled. 

The modern 


thermometer is, in 





ae Aerie 


Thermometers are brought up to test 
temperatures in the apparatus shown 
above. 
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fact, not as simple as it appears. Mak- 
ing it takes some 70 operations and 
tests. Mass production methods can- 
not be applied to the manufacture of 
thermometers ; each instrument must 
be calibrated individually. The bore 
containing the mercury column is 
about the thickness of a human hair; 
the “constriction chamber,” the 
modern counterpart of the air bub- 
ble, is a bend in the bore, which re- 
duces the diameter at that point to 
the thickness of a cobweb. 

The scale on each instrument is set 
by “pointing” or marking the ther- 
mometer at two temperatures, usu- 
ally 98° and 108°, to which stand- 
ard temperatures they are brought 
by immersion into water kept at these 
levels. With these points as guides, 
the remainder of the scale is etched 
into the glass. 

TYPES 

There are three standard types of 
thermometers: the oral, with a long, 
narrow bulb, for taking temperatures 
under the tongue; the rectal, with a 
pear-shaped bulb; and the stubby or 
security, with a short bulb, to be used 
orally, rectally or under the armpit. 
The stubby thermometer is generally 
considered safest for infants and chil- 
dren because of its extra-strong bulb. 

“Normal” temperature varies at 
different parts of the body. Further, 
there is some difference from one per- 
son to another, and a slight variation 
in normal for the same person at 
different times of the day. Generally, 
“normal” is considered to be 98.6°F. 
orally, 99.6°F. rectally and 97.6°F. 
under the armpit. 

It takes some time for the ther- 
mometer to come to the temperature 
of the body. Doctors recommend three 
minutes, even for thermometers that 
are claimed to register correctly in 
one minute. 


READING THE THERMOMETER 

Many persons experience great 
difficulty reading a thermometer. 
They twist it from side to side and 
top to bottom, without being able to 
see the column clearly. With a little 
practice, however, the process be- 
comes simple. 

The best way is to stand with your 
back toward the light. Hold the ther- 
mometer horizontally in the right 
hand at the top end, and rotate it 
until you can see both the scale mark- 
ings and the numerals on either side 
of the ridge, which is directly over 
the mercury column. Rotate it slowly 
in this position until you have a clear, 
magnified view of the mercury. 








Handle With Care 


Your thermometer is a delicate 
instrument; you must handle it 
carefully. Here are some sugges- 
tions : 

Keep it in its case when it is not 
in use. And keep the case where 
it will not roll, away from sun- 
light, radiators or steam pipes. 

Never use hot water to clean 
your thermometer ; the maximum 
capacity of a clinical thermometer 
is about 110° F.; higher temper- 
atures ruin the instrument. An 
antiseptic solution such as alco- 
hol, or soap and cold water, is 
adequate. 

The scale should read no more 
than 97° when you start taking a 
temperature. To shake it down to 
that level, grasp the thermometer 
firmly at the end away from the 
bulb, bring it up to shoulder level 
with the elbow and wrist bent in- 
ward, and bring downward with a 
quick motion ending in a snap of 
the wrist. Don’t let the hand or 
the thermometer touch any solid 
object during the process. 











Some thermometers have indica- 
tors to help you find the column. 
There may be an arrow at the lower 
end of the scale, directly over the 
scale; or a colored indicator at the 
top of the thermometer may show the 
correct position. Some thermometers 
are made flat, with the mercury col- 
umn at the center. While these may 
be of some help to the inexperienced 
thermometer user, they are not nec- 
essary for most persons. The scale 
markings themselves indicate the 
proper position, and even without an) 
type of special indicator, most per- 
sons experience no difficulty after a 
little practice. 

Some find one color of scale easier 
to read than another. But this is a 
matter of individual reaction. In se- 
lecting a thermometer, take it out 
of its case and look at it. Select one 
having markings which you find easy 
to read. The glass of the thermometer 
acts as a magnifier, making the mer- 
cury column look much wider than 
it is. The ease of seeing the mercury 
column clearly varies from one ther- 
mometer to another of the same brand 
and price. Examine several before 
making a choice. 


STANDARDS 
Most of the thermometers on the 
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What is °F.? 


There is nothing difficult about 
the mystic symbol, °F. Written 
out, it means “degrees Fahren- 
heit’—an indication of tempera- 
ture as measured by the scale first 
used by the eighteenth century 
scientist, G. D. Fahrenheit. In this 
country, it is the most commonly 
used scale for the measurement of 
temperatures, just as in Europe 
and in most scientific work here, 
temperatures are measured by the 
Celsius scale, in degrees Centigrade 
(°C.). On the Fahrenheit scale, 
the melting point of ice is 32° and 
the boiling point of water at nor- 
mal atmospheric pressure is 212° ; 
on the simpler Centigrade scale, 
ice melts at O° and water boils at 
100°. 

You can convert from Fahren- 
heit to Centigrade by using the 
following simple formula: 


C.=% (°F. —32) 
lor example, 
95° F. — 32 = 63; 
63 * 5g — 35 P ie 


To convert Centigrade tempera- 


tures to the Fahrenhent scale, 
F. = & PC. + 32 
For example, 
% x 35° C. = 63; 
63 + 32 = 95° F 











market are made in accordance with 
commercial standards set by the trade 
in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Standards in 1928. The commercial 
standards (CS1-42) specify that ther- 
mometers must not deviate by more 
than .2°F. at 98°F. and at 102°F., 
and by not more than .3°F. at 106°F. 
lt is also specified that the pigments 
used for marking the scales should 
not rub off if the thermometer is im- 
mersed in carbolic acid solution. (The 
latter is a rather severe test, corre- 
sponding to hospital usage. ) 
Although the ‘standards are volun- 
tary, it was found that all the ther- 
mometers tested contained certificates 
indicating that the manufacturers 
were using the standards for accur- 
acy. The certificates accompanying 
the thermometers were of two gen- 
eral types. Some Kessling as well as 


Puritee and Ex-Ell thermometers 
carried certificates purporting to 
show the exact degree of devi- 


ation of the instrument at various 
test temperatures. By some strange 
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coincidence, all such certiftcates were 
marked with zero correction at all the 
test temperatures. In actual test, how- 
ever, no such perfection was noted ; 
the thermometers with stated zero 
corrections were no better—and no 
worse—than the instruments which 
certified simply and honestly that 
they met the requirements set by the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards. 

Of the thirty brands tested, only 
two failed to meet the standards for 
accuracy, though several others failed 
to pass the pigment test. It is un- 
likely, however, that failure to pass 
the test for fastness of pigment would 
be serious in ordinary home use, 


where carbolic acid is seldom used 
as a sterilizing agent. 
RATINGS 

The ratings which follow are 


based on the commercial standards 
described above. Since there was no 
significant difference in quality 
among “Acceptable” brands, they are 
listed in order of increasing price. 
The types of thermometers tested are 
indicated in each rating. Brands at 
the top of the list are “Best Buys.” 


ACCEPTABLE 

In order of increasing cost. Not all the 
cartons indicated brand names or name of 
manufacturer; names taken from 
cartons, thermometers or certificates. 


were 


Kessling Madison (E. Kessling Ther- 
mometer Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.). 50¢. 
One rectal tested. Available nationally. 

Macy’s (Made for R. H. Macy & Co., by 
Taylor Instrument Co.). 51¢ (2 for 
96¢). One oral and one rectal tested. 


Available in NYC at Macy’s Dep't 
Store. 
Recorder (Cornell Instrument Co., 


Brooklyn). 59¢. One oral and one rec- 
tal tested. Available in the East, West 
and South. 

Ideal (Ideal Thermometer Co., NYC). 
68¢ for oral, 79¢ for rectal. One oral 
and one rectal tested. Pigment rubbed 
off both. Available nationally. 

Taylor Bond (Taylor Instrument Co., 
Rochester, N. Y.). 69¢. Two orals test- 
ed. Available nationally. 

Weinhagens (Weinhagen & Hespe, Inc., 
NYC). 77¢. Two orals tested. Avail- 
able nationally. 

Fever Guide (Puritee Thermometer Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.). 79¢. Two orals 
tested. Pigment rubbed off both. 

Sentinel (Made for Drake Laboratories, 
Phila. by Cornell Instrument Co.) 98¢. 
Two orals and one rectal tested. Pig- 
ment on one of the orals rubbed off. 
Arrow indicator. Available in Penna. 
and Calif. 

United Cross (Made for Whelan Drug 
Co. by E. Kessling Thermometer Co.). 
98¢. One oral and one rectal tested. 
Pigment rubbed off slightly on both. 


Available nationally. 

Clini-Craft (Puritee Thermometer Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.), 98¢. One rectal and 
two stubby-type tested. 

Apex (Faichney Instrument Corp., Wa- 
tertown, N. Y.). $1 (some locations, 
$1.25 and $1.50). Two orals and one 
rectal tested. Available nationally. 

The Owl Drug Co. (Made for Owl Drug 
Co. by Eisele & Co., Nashville, Tenn.). 
$1. Two orals tested. Available on the 
West Coast at Owl Drug Stores. 

Monroe (Taylor Instrument Co.). $1. 
Two orals tested. Available nationally. 

Faichney (Faichney Instrument Corp.). 
$1. One oral tested. Available nation- 
ally. 

PS (Made for Associated Merchandising 
Corp. by E. Kessling Thermometer 
Co.). $1. One rectal tested. Available 
nationally at AMC Stores. (For list of 
AMC Stores, see page 10 of Buying 
Guide.) 

B-D Medical Center (Beckton, Dickin- 
son & Co., Rutherford, N. J.). $1.09. 
One oral and one rectal tested. Avail- 
able nationally. 

Firstaid (Made for United Drug Co. by 
E. Kessling Thermometer Co.). $1.25. 
One oral and one rectal tested. Arrow 
indicator. Available nationally. 

Braley’s Inc. (Armstrong Cork Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa.). $1.25. Two orals tested. 

Restwell (Eisele & Co.). $1.25. One oral 
tested. Available nationally. 

Instanta (Taylor Instrument Co.). $1.25. 
One rectal tested. Available nationally. 

Kessling (E. Kessling Thermometer 
Co.). $1.25. One rectal tested. Pigment 
rubbed off slightly. Arrow indicator. 
Available nationally. 


Seal-Test (Ex-Ell Instrument Corp., 
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ing, and when — subtracted. 

rections in the foregoing ; 

applicable to tat thermometer only. 

which is described by~ our : 
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The certificate indicates 100% ac- 
curacy but the thermometer was no 
more accurate than others for which 
only standard accuracy was claimed. 
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Brooklyn, N. Y.). $1.25. One stubby 
tested. Pigment rubbed off. Available 
nationally. 

Findet (Eisele & Co.). $1.25. One rectal 
tested. Colored indicator bulb at top of 
thermometer. Available nationally. 

Sovereign (Made for Whelan Drug Co. 
by E. Kessling Thermometer Co.). 
$1.29. One oral and one rectal tested. 
Pigment rubbed off oral. Arrow indi- 
cator. Available nationally. 

Beacon (E. Kessling Thermometer Co.). 
$1.50. Three orals tested. Pigment rub- 
bed off all. Flat-shaped type. Available 
nationally. 


Binoc (Taylor Instrument Co.). $1.50. 


One oral and one rectal tested. Flat- 
shaped type. Available nationally. 
Shur-Test (Ex-Ell Instrument Corp.). 
$1.50. One oral tested. Pigment rubbed 
off. Available nationally. 
Eco (Eisele & Co.). $1.50. One oral test- 
ed. Available nationally. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 


Emrose (Emrose Thermometer Co.. 
NYC). 98¢. Two orals tested. One did 
not meet the requirements for accura- 
cy. Pigment rubbed off both. 

Whitaco (Armstrong Cork Co.). $1. One 
rectal tested. Did not meet the require- 
ments for accuracy. Pigment rubbed 
off slightly. 





Dehydrated Soups 


Worms and bugs are common ingredients, CU tech- 
nicians find in examining 65 brands of dehydrated 
chicken noodle, vegetable noodle and beef noodle soups 


Despite the return to the market 
of many types of canned soups, de- 
hydrated soups continue to be popu- 
lar. They are no easier to prepare 
than the canned soups; in fact the 
cooking time required on the brands 
tested was from five to 25 minutes 
after the water had been brought to 
a boil. But it was the opinion of some 
tasters, at least, that the better brands 
of dehydrated soups compared fav: 
ably with home made soups of 1! 


same varieties, and they se < 
perior to canned soups of the sa 
types. Other advantages of the dehy) 
drated soups are their economy and 
the fact that they take little space on 


shelves or in shopping baskets. 





Dp ied SOUPS are pack qi n glas F, Car i- 
board boxes, double bags or single 
hagds. Bi t examine aity } ickage be- 
fore you use if 
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TYPES 


The variety available in dehydrat- 
ed soups is almost as great as in 
canned soups. CU’s current tests in- 
cluded only three of the most wide- 
ly-used types: 


CHICKEN NOODLE SOUPS were com- 
posed of noodles of assorted shapes 
and sizes; chicken fat or chicken 
bouillon, or both; vegetable or wheat 
protein derivative; seasonings and 
spices; and very small amounts of 
dehydrated vegetables, including 
parsley, onion, tomato and carrot. In 
some packages, the chicken fat was 
muxed with the other ingredients; in 
others, the fat was contained in a 
separate gelatin capsule. These mixes 
required from five to ten -minutes’ 


cooking time. 


VEGETABLE NOODLE SOUPS contained, 
n addit to noodles and flavoring 
sit to that found in the chicken 
soups ewhat larger quantities of 
| | vegetables, such as car- 
oes, celery, onions, leeks, 

spinach, pepper, cabbage, 

of the soups contained 

fats; others required the 

of butter or other shorten- 

ng time on most soups of 

was 15 to 20 minutes, 

e needed only five to ten. 


BEEF NOODLE SOUPS were similar in 
composition to the chicken soups, ex- 
cept that beef extract and beef or 
vegetable fat were substituted for the 


chicken fat and chicken bouillon. In 
addition. some brands contained bar- 


ley, lima or soya flour. These mixes 
required five to 25 minutes’ cooking 
time. 

PACKAGING 

The package is as important as 
the contents in the case of dehy- 
drated soups. And the packaging of 
many of the brands examined was so 
poor as to make them “Not Accept- 
able” without further tests. Unless 
dehydrated foods are well protected, 
they are likely to become 
infested. 

Metal cans or glass jars offer the 
greatest protection. But insects are 
able to eat their way into cellophane 
or paper bags and cardboard boxes 
without any difficulty. If you buy a 
brand packed in paper or cardboard, 
look closely at the package for pin- 
holes or breaks through which in- 
sects might have crawled. If the bag 
is transparent, hold it up to the light 
and discard it if you see a fine web 
on the bag—excretory material left by 
insects. 

Poor packaging is not the only 
factor which determines whether the 
product is insect infested. Many 
packers buy the dehydrated ingredi- 
ents in bulk, and then make up the 
soups according to their own formu- 
las. Unless storage and handling 
have been under the best sanitary 
conditions all along, the ingredients 
may be contaminated even before 
they are individually packed. 

In the tests, the contents of all 
packages were spread out and exam- 
ined under a strong light, to make 
sure that they were free from insects. 
On brands in which insect infestation 
was found, duplicates were bought 
and examined. In each case the new 
samples were infested. 

HOW CU TESTED 

Thirty-five brands of chicken 
noodle soup, 18 brands of vegetable 
noodle soup and 12 Lrands of beet 
noodle soup were bought for testing. 
Packages were carefully examined to 
see that they were free of moisture 
and insects, and the weights of the 
contents were checked against label 
weights. All brands containing in- 
sects were rated “Not Acceptable”; 
others were rated on the 
taste tests. 

All soup mixes, prepared accord- 
ing to directions, were tasted at two 
or three different times by each of 
ten tasters. Two soups were tasted 
at a time, and each taster was re 
quired to tell which he preferred, 
and to rate each as “Good,” “Fair” 
or “Poor.” 


insect 


basis of 
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Ratings are based on these tests ; 
they are not intended to tell you 
what you will like, but rather to 
serve as a guide by indicating the 
preferences of a number of persons. 

Prices for the soup mixes were 
found to be fairly uniform—usually 
10¢ for a package that makes a quart 
to a quart and a half of soup (four 
to six servings). 

Ratings are in order of “taste 
score” within each group; CU sug- 
gests that you try first the brands 
rated as “Good.” 





CHICKEN NOODLE 








(In order of decreasing score. Unless 
otherwise noted, one package makes one 
quart of soup.) 


GOOD 

Stox (Standard Brands Inc., NYC). 10¢ 
for 2-oz. package. Available nationally. 

Aunt Polly’s (B. T. Babbitt, Inc., NYC). 
10¢ for 2%4-ox. package. 

Lipton’s Continenial (Continental Foods, 
Inc., Hoboken, N.J.). 9¢ for 2'%4-oz. 
package. Available nationally. 

Overland (S. S. Pierce Co., Boston). 9¢ 
for 2\%4-oz. glass jar. Available in New 
England 


FAIR 

Dainty (Phenix Pabst-Ett Co., Chicago). 
9¢ for 2'4-oz. package. 

Crosse & Blackwell (Crosse & Blackwell 
Co., Baltimore). 10¢ for 2'%4-o0z. pack- 
age. Available nationally. 

Caruso (Atlantic Macaroni Co., Long 
Island City, N.Y.). 10¢ for 2%4-oz. box. 

De Luxe (De Luxe Brands Co., Los 
Angeles). 10¢ for 2%-oz. glass jar. 
Available on the West Coast. 

Budget Pack (Grocers Packing Co., Los 
Angeles). 9¢ for 24%4-o0z. package. Most 
tasters considered this too saity. Avail- 
able in Calif., Ariz., Tex., N. Mex., and 
Ore. 

Tetley Jif-E (Metropolitan Packing 
Corp., NYC). 10¢ for 2%-oz. package. 
Available nationally 

Treasure Island (Treasure Island Food 
Products, Oakland, Calif.). 10¢ for 
2'4-0z. package. Available in West. 

Co-op (Eastern Cooperative Wholesale 
Inc., NYC). 9¢ for 2%4-oz. box. Avail 
able on Eastern Seaboard from Me. to 
Md. at Co-op Stores 

Chef Boy-Ar-Dee (Chef Boy-Ar-De« 
Quality Foods., Milton, Pa.). 10¢ for 
3-oz. box. Makes 1% quarts 

You-All (C. F. Mattlage Sales C: 
NYC). 10¢ for 2-oz. package. 

Barker’s (Barker Food Products Co., 
Santa Ana, Calif.). 8¢ for 2%4-oz. pack 
age. 

Mrs. Grass’ (I. J. Grass Noodle C: 
Chicago). 10¢ for 3-o0z. box. Makes 1 
quarts. Available East and Midwest 


POOR 
The Original Wyler’s (Wyler & Co., 
Chicago). 11¢ for 2%-oz. glass jar. 
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Franco-American (Campbell Soup Co., 
Camden, N.J.). 10¢ for 2%4-oz. package. 

Co-op (National Co-operatives Inc., Chi- 
cago). 9¢ for 2'%-oz. package. Inade- 
quate chicken flavor; dark color. 

Au Gourmet (Meyer & Lange, NYC). 
20¢ for 2%-oz. glass jar. 

Royal Scarlet (R. C. Williams & Co., 
NYC). 10¢ for 2-0z. package. 

KA Soup-Er-Mix with Chicken Extract 
Added (Kitchen Art Foods, Inc., Chi- 
cago). 12¢ for 2'4-oz. package. Makes 
1% quarts. Flat flavor; poor color. 

Delco 4 in 1 (De Luxe Brands Co., Chi- 
cago). 8¢ for 24%-oz. package. 

Sweet Life (Sweet Life Food Corp., 
Maspeth, N.Y.). 10¢ for 2%4-oz. pack- 
age. 

West’s (Williams, West & Witt’s Prod- 
ucts Co., Chicago). 10¢ for 2%-oz. 
package. 

Susan Baker (Union Food Products Co., 
NYC). 10¢ for 2!4-o0z. box. 

Milani’s (Louis Milani Foods, Inc., Chi- 
cago). 10¢ for 24%4-oz. package. “En- 
riched with added natural vitamin B 
complex.” 

White Rose (Seeman Brothers, NYC). 
10¢ for 2™%-oz. box. 

Milani’s (Louis Milani Foods). 9¢ for 2- 
oz. box. 

Rancho (Sunnyvale Packing Co., Sunny- 

vale, Calif.). 9¢ for 2%4-oz. package. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 


The following were considered “Not 
Acceptable” because they were insect in- 
fested: 

Dainty (Dainty Foods Manufacturers, 
Chicago). 13¢ for 2\4-0z. package. Not 
to be confused with Dainty, above, dis- 
tributed by Phenix Pabst-Eti Co.. 

Habitant (Habitant Soup Co., Man- 
chester, N.H.). 8¢ for 2'4-oz. package. 

Harvest Fresh (Harvest Fresh Co., 
Brooklyn, N.Y.). 19¢ for 1%-oz. pack- 
age. Makes 1 pint 

Wyler’s (Wyler & Co., Chi 10¢ 


for 2™%-oz. box. Not to 


with lV yler’s, above, | 
Zoop (Ravarino-Freschi 
10¢ for 2™%-oz. box 


dhiuway it t Our in Ut} 





Wilson’s Certified (Wilson & Co., Chi 
cago). 10¢ for 2%4-oz. package. 

Minute Man (Skinner & Eddy Corp., 
Seattle). 10¢ for 2%4-oz. package. 





VEGETABLE NOODLE 








GOOD 

Betty Crocker (General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis). 9'%4¢ for 234-oz. box. 
Makes 1% quarts. Available nationally. 

Franco-American (Campbell Soup Co., 
Camden, N. J.). 9%¢ for 2%-oz. pack- 
age. Available nationally. 

Goodman’s (A. Goodman & Sons, 
NYC). 11%¢ for 234-0z. box. Makes 
1% quarts. Available nationally. 


FAIR 


Noodleman (A. Goodman & Sons). 
10¢ for 2%4-oz. package. Available na- 
tionally. 

Ideal (American Stores Co., Philadel- 
phia). 7¢ for 23%-oz. box. Makes 1% 
quarts. Available nationally at Ameri- 
can Stores. 


POOR 


Dry-Pack (Dry-Pack Corp., NYC). 9¢ 
for 2%-oz. box. Makes 1% quarts. 
You-All (C. F. Mattlage Sales Co.., 
NYC). 10¢ for 2-oz. package. 

Kux-Kwik (A. Zerega’s Sons, Brook- 
lyn). 9¢ for 2%4-oz. box. Makes 1% 
quarts. 

De Luxe (De Luxe Brands Co., Los 
Angeles). 10¢ for 2'%-oz. glass jar. 
Budget Pack (Grocers Packing Co., Los 
Angeles). 84%4¢ for 24%4-oz. package. 
Aunt Polly’s (B. T. Babbitt, Inc., 

NYC). 9\%4¢ for 2%-oz. package. 
Soup-reme Concentrated (Western Food 
Co., Los Angeles). 9¢ for 2-oz. brick 
in paper box. 
Super-Chefs V-N (Super-Chef Super- 
Qualit 35¢ for 2%4-oz. 


iss irts 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 
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brands (rated “Not Acceptable”’!) of dehydrated soups. 
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Co., Chicago). 10¢ for 234-0z. box 
Rhapsody (The Login Corp., San Fran 
cisco). 5¢ for 2%-oz. package. 
Stahl-Meyer (Stahl-Meyer, Inc., NYC) 
10¢ for 2%4-oz. box. 
Mrs. Grass’ (I. J. Grass Noodle Co., 
Chicago). 10¢ for 23%4-oz. box. 
Chef Boy-Ar-Dee (Chef Boy-Ar-Dee 
Quality Foods, Inc., Milton, Pa.). 10¢ 


for 2%4-oz. box. 


BEEF NOODLE 
ACCEPTABLE 


ihese soups 
fair or poor: 
Royal Scarlet (R. C. Williams & Co. 
NYC). 10¢ for 2-0z. package. i 
able nationally. 
Aunt Polly’s (B. T. Babbitt, Inc., NYC). 
10¢ for 2%-oz. package. 
Wilson’s Certified (Wilson & Co., 


cago) 








were con sidered generally 


Chi- 
10¢ for 2%-oz. package. Avail- 


able nationally. 


Wyler’s Victory Soup (Wyler & Co., 


Chicago). 11¢ for 2-oz. 
Available nationally. 
Milani’s Concentrated (Louis 
Foods, Chicago). 9¢ for 2-oz. 


glass jat 


Milani 
box 
Available nationally. 

Au Gourmet (Meyer & Lange, NYC) 


20¢ for 2\%-oz. glass jar. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 
The following 
Acceptable” 
Barker’s 
Santa 
package. 
Budget Pack (Grocers Packing Co., Los 
Angeles). 9¢ for 2'%4-oz. package. 
Maggis (Maggi Co. NYC) 10¢ for 
2\%-oz. package 
Milani’s (Louis Milani 
package 
Soup’s-On (Universal Foods, Chicago). 
10¢ for 2%4-oz. box 
Stox (Standard Brands, Inc 
for 2-oz. box. 
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con sidered “Not 
because of imsect infestation: 
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(Barker 
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Food Products Co., 


Calif.). 8¢ for 2%4-oz 
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The chief sources of 
within the medical profession and 
between physicians and the public 
arise from two misconceptions. The 
first of these is the general opinion 
that the chief function of medicine 
is distribution. The second is the 
failure of the medical profession to 
appreciate fully that medicine is in- 
tended primarily for patients, not for 
physicians. 

The undue emphasis placed upon 
distribution arises naturally from the 
fact that medical care until very re- 
cently consisted of personal services 
of a simple character, requiring little 
equipment, either physical or intellec- 
tual. This tradition is reflected in the 
prevailing system of private practice 
and in most public systems of medi- 
cal care that have thus far been es- 
tablished. It is even evident in the 
latest legislative proposal for a health 
program, the Wagner-Murray-Ding- 
ell Bill. It is the only explanation for 
the complacency with which both the 
public and the medical profession 
have regarded the degradation of 


controversy 


Medical Care 


In this article, written for Con- 
sumers Union, Dr. John Peters 
(left), Professor of Medicine at 
Yale Unwersity’s School of 
Medicine and Secretary of the 
Committee of Physicians for 
d ledical 
Care, gives his views on the 
quality of present medical care, 
and suggests how it might be 


the Improvement of 


improved. 


medical education at the hands of 
the military authorities. 

Under this program postgraduate 
medical education has been almost 
abolished ; internships have been cut 
beyond the danger point ; medical stu- 
dents have been subjected to a great 
leveling procedure. A system de- 
signed to provide medical officers for 
an emergency has been so planned 
that it may jeopardize the quality of 
medicine for a generation. 

This military program has met with 
little opposition for several reasons. 
Physicians as a whole have been or- 
ganized as practitioners, not as 
educators and investigators. Their 
spokesmen and leaders have not in 
cluded the latter. Most medical edu- 
cators and investigators have held 
themselves aloof from public life as 
if they were too precious for the role 
of citizenship. Practitioners, educa- 
tors and investigators alike have 
failed to teach the people that this 
medicine for which they clamor has 
acquired other ingredients than the 
shingle on the door, the little black 
bag and the empiricism and bedside 
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manner such things symbolize. 

All this began at the very moment 
when it was becoming evident that 
medicine was not meeting the impli- 
cations of modern science, that the 
gap between its potentialities and its 
accomplishments was continually in- 
creasing, that the public was deriving 
but a small part of the benefits that 
modern medicine was prepared to 
otter. 

One of the chief reasons for this 
discrepancy has been the lack, among 
physicians, of the basic scientific edu- 
cation that could give them an under- 
standing of the new means of diag- 
nosis and therapy which chemistry 
and physics have put at their disposal. 
Individualized, competitive private 
practice in isolated offices has ex- 
cluded them from the contacts that 
could keep them aware of new ideas 
and methods; it has deprived them 
of the time and facilities that would 
allow them to participate in the de- 
velopment of new ideas and methods. 
RESOURCES HELP ADVANCE 

American medicine has not been 
behind that of other nations because 
America has been with re- 
and comparative peace. 
America has assumed the leadership 
in medical science for the same rea- 
son. To ascribe our scientific contri- 
butions to our system of medical 
practice is, however, utterly unrealis- 
tic. Scientific investigation requires 
organization, facilities, equipment 
and technical assistance that the pri- 
vate practitioner cannot command. 
More and more contributions to medi- 
cine are coming from full-time, sal- 
aried workers in institutions sup- 
ported by the government, private 
philanthropy or commercial organi- 
zations. In fact some of the leading 
medical investigators do not even 
possess an M.D. degree. 

The practitioner is assuming an 
ever more derivative position as a 
dispenser, not a maker, of medicine. 
He relies on rules of thumb gleaned 
from occasional lectures at medical 
societies, refresher courses, or ad- 
vertising literature issued by com- 
mercial drug firms or instrument 
makers. The physical, chemical and 
physiologic principles that should 
govern the use of new drugs, instru- 
ments and procedures are beyond his 
grasp; the directions for their use 
and discussions of their meaning 
must be simplified or they are beyond 
his comprehension. If this course of 
development is not soon checked phy- 
sicians will be relegated to a position 
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not far above that of salesmen. 

Efforts made by our medical 
schools to avert this calamity have 
been too limited in their scope to 
exert any great influence upon the 
medical fabric as a whole. The best 
students in the leading schools and 
teaching hospitals have tended stead- 
ily to prolong their educational 
courses to include residenceships and 
research fellowships. But hard eco- 
nomic facts of our social organiza- 
tion have limited their ambitions. 
Real careers in teaching or investiga- 
tion, in the clinic or in the laboratory, 
have been rare. These men know that 
their economic days are numbered, 
that they will soon be driven by sheer 
economic necessity to terminate their 
endeavors in the maelstrom of prac- 
tice. They therefore eschew funda- 
mental inquiries, preferring some 
more trivial pursuit that will be of 
immediate advantage to them. 

The same attitude has dominated 
the whole educational course. Stu- 
dents tend to seek what they term 
practical, not realizing that they mean 
immediately exploitable, and that the 
immediately exploitable is inevitably 
transitory. They seek not a_back- 
ground on which they can build nor 
instruction in methods of learning; 
but only context which will send 
them into practice as polished mod- 
els, dated with their year of gradua- 
tion. In this they are abetted by the 
example of their most successful clini- 
cal teachers, whom they emulate. 

The last war congealed at its in- 
ception a move to reorganize medical 
education that would have been in- 
evitably reflected in the system of 
practice. Growth had to give way 
before the urgent need for preserva- 
tion and for reconstruction, to which 
no thought had been given. Just be- 
fore the present war a new ferment 
of dissatisfaction was expressing it- 
self in educational and investigative 
efforts and in programs for the wider 
distribution of medical care. Again 
it bids fair to die a-borning. But this 
time, because the emergency and the 
waste are greater, the problem of re- 
construction will be harder. Besides, 


the gap between potentiality and 
accomplishment in medicine has 


widened steadily because science has 
advanced, while our system of medi- 
cal practice has stood still. 

Our best present educational equip- 
ment has failed to keep our physicians 
abreast of the times. Nevertheless, 
the medical youth for the last few 
years has been propelled into the 
military forces without even this 


scanty background. What shall be 
done with this generation of doctors 
after the war? To throw these young 
men into the melée of private prac- 
tice without further training will be 
a gross injustice to them, and can 
only result in the further degrada- 
tion of the whole system of medical 
care. The medical schools and teach- 
ing hospitals cannot take them all 
back to complete their studies as 
many naively suppose. These schools 
and hospitals, with their usual heavy 
responsibilities and their usual mea- 
ger facilities, will be quite unable to 
assume this additional burden gra- 
tuitously. 

Besides, after a lapse of years with 
their accumulation of responsibilities, 
these young doctors can not resume 
life just where it left off; they will 
not consent to revert to a status in 
which they are inferior to their 
juniors. They cannot afford to live 
as internes and residents without re- 
muneration even if opportunities are 
made for them. It has been suggested 
that they be sent to hospitals that 
would like internes and residents, but 
have had difficulty in the past in se- 
curing them. This sounds strangely 
like an attempt to exploit our return- 
ing heroes. No word is breathed 
about improving these second class 
interneships to give them educational 
value. 


MORE ORGANIZATION NEEDED 


If medicine were built about hos- 
pitals and health centers with inte- 
grated staffs and facilities organized 
to combine the functions of practice, 
education and investigation, there 
would be places where young physi- 
cians could work and grow. There 
would be opportunity for continuity 
of development for all physicians; 
and a chance to recover their birth- 
right in the production of medicine. 
There would be appropriate positions 
for persons with different degrees 
and kinds of competence, and ma- 
chinery for the development of more 
specialists. This type of organization 
has proved its value in our teaching 
hospitals and in such exemplary in- 
stitutions of healing as the Mayo 
Clinic. 

The practice of modern medicine 
requires coordinated efforts of prac- 
titioners, specialists and technical as- 
sistants along with expensive equip- 
ment. To have these distributed in 
private offices means duplication and 
partial utilization of facilities, with 
consequent loss of economy and effi- 
ciency. It entails waste of time for 
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the patient in seeking these facilities. 
This explains the steady migration 
of patients from offices to hospitals 
and clinics for diagnostic and thera- 
peutic procedures. 

Not the smallest advantage in the 
centralization of medicine is the 
stimulating educational effect of close 
contact in a cooperative effort be- 
tween physicians with varied knowl- 
edge and skills. Modern medicine 
cannot be practiced in its entirety by 
any one man; it has become alto- 
gether too complex. Specialization is 
essential, if only along technical lines. 
But a technical specialist may become 
a serious danger if he is allowed to 
practice his specialty in a vacuum. 

To have devoted so much time to 
a discussion of medical education and 
investigation in addressing consum- 
ers may seem irrelevant. But if care 
is not given to these matters in any 
program for the provision of medical 
care, the quality of this care will be 
inferior and will tend to deteriorate. 
It will not suffice merely to grant 
greater ‘access to medicine under the 
present system. 

DISTRIBUTION UNEQUAL 

The inapplicability of this system 
to present needs has been pointedly 
illustrated in the present war. Enor- 
mous numbers of the population have 
been torn from their normal environ- 
ments. Large industrial towns have 
grown up in previously rural areas, 
without either physicians or medical 
facilities. Other rural areas have been 
stripped of physicians. The present 
system of competitive private practice 
cannot cope with such a situation be- 
cause it imposes insuperable barriers 
to evolution and adaptation. If medi- 
cine had been organized in a coordi- 
‘ nated manner before the war these 
problems could have been solved. 

The organized medical profession 
should have seized this opportunity 
to launch experiments, to find solu- 
tions. Actually, when any program 
to extend medical care is contem- 
plated, the chief efforts of medicine’s 
most audible spokesmen are devoted 
to the preservation of the present 
system of competitive private prac- 
tice with payment by fee for each 
service rendered and free choice of 
physician. When the medical profes- 
sion should be stressing quality of 
service, it is quibbling about methods 
of payment. Free experiment is stifled 
in the name of “free enterprise.” 

Throughout the last century medi- 
cine has been turning steadily from 
cure and alleviation to the prevention 
of illness and disability, but physi- 
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cians have not supported this change 
of front. Preventive medicine cannot 
be promoted by a system of competi- 
tive private practice with payment by 
fee for each service rendered. Such 
a system implies that medical atten- 
tion will be sought only when illness 
or disability is already flagrant. Be- 
cause the medical profession has ad- 
hered to these principles, it has been 
robbed, one by one, of a number of 
its functions by public health services. 
Rightly, public health and medicine 
should be united in a common en- 
deavor. Economy and efficiency can- 
not be advanced by the categorical 
treatment of disease. 

The principle of remuneration by 
fees for service is probably the most 
objectionable and obstructive feature 
of our present system of practice. 
It is incompatible with organized co- 
operative effort, which requires that 
remuneration be proportioned to the 
value of each individual to the or- 
ganization. It does not permit alloca- 
tion of work and responsibility in the 
best interests of the operative group 
as a whole or of its patients. It can- 
not provide for investigative activi- 
ties nor for the education and devel- 
opment of young physicians. It is 
positively vicious when applied to a 
publicly supported system. 

On the basis of equity, fee-for- 
service payment may be defended if 
the patient personally sustains the 
cost, because there is a reasonable 
bargaining relation between the pa- 
tient who wishes to reduce expense 
and the physician who will profit by 
increasing it. If, however, the bills 
are paid by a third party—be it the 
government, philanthropy or a pri- 
vate insurance company—this bar- 
gaining relation no longer exists; it 
now becomes the common interest of 
both patient and physician to multi- 


_ ply services and costs. 


Although most physicians and pa- 
tients will not take advantage of this 
situation, fee-for-service payment 
under these conditions puts a pre- 
mium upon chicanery and conni- 
vance. It places unscrupulous patients 
and physicians at an advantage, 
while the decent members of the pro- 
fession are compelled to assume the 
unpleasant role of censors. It was for 
this reason abandoned by British 
physicians shortly after their system 
of health insurance was inaugurated. 
Recent revelations in an investiga- 
tion of workmen’s compensation in 
New York have revealed the vicious- 
ness of the principle as well as the 
inability or unwillingness of the 


medical profession to assume the dis 
tasteful task of abating among its 
members the nuisances that arise 
under a system of fee-for-service 
payment for publicly supported care. 

If medicine is to develop freely it 
should be as fluid as possible; the 
careers of physicians should not be 
geographically restricted. Not only 
educational institutions, but hospi- 
tals and communities should be able 
to secure the best talent they can 
attract from the country at large. 
This is only feasible if some eco- 
nomic security can be offered. 
LICENSE SYSTEM AT FAULT 

State licensure of physicians has 
been only one of the obstacles to 
reallocation of physicians to meet lo- 
cal civilian needs in this crisis. Vested 
interests of private practitioners and 
the fee-for-service method of pay- 
ment have been equally insurmount- 
able barriers. Physicians in critical 
areas cannot be blamed for preserv- 
ing their precarious positions or ob- 
jecting when they are asked to risk a 
transient prosperity. Competent phy- 
sicians, well established, cannot ve 
persuaded to move voluntarily if they 
must depend upon the <harces of un- 
regulated private practice without the 
facilities and contacts that will allew 
them to maintain their professional 
standards. 

lf medical care is to be given by 
groups organized about hospitals and 
medical centers, physicians should be 
paid on a salary basis. To suggest 
that physicians will not work as hard 
for salaries is a slur upon the pro- 
fession. This is the elective method 
of remuneration in most walks of 
life. Salary payment does not elimi- 
nate emulation; it merely substitutes 
service for immediate cash returns as 
the motive for competition. 

The investigators and educators 
who are advancing the progress of 
medicine are chiefly full-time salaried 
workers. They are not given to in- 
dolence, but they do require security. 
In most pursuits fee-for-service and 
commissions are the methods of pay- 
ment reserved for salesmen whose 
returns can only be measured in cash. 

Free choice of physician is a privi- 
lege that is more talked of than en- 
joyed by a large proportion of the 
population. Its fuller enjoyment 
would not benefit society unless there 
were some assurance that free choice 
meant intelligent choice—which it ob- 
viously cannot so long as patients 
have no adequate criteria to guide 
their selection. 

Even the leaders of organized 
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medicine, who are most ardent ad- 
vocates of free choice, are unwilling 
to see it extended to unorthodox 
practitioners of the healing art. State 
licensure acts limit free choice. Hos- 
pital privileges and specialty boards 
limit free choice. In the best clinics 
and in certain hospitals like the Mayo 
Clinic choice is almost elimi- 
nated. These limitations are imposed 
to assure quality of service. Further 
efforts in the same direction with the 
same motive should be encouraged. 
[t will probably be impossible to pre- 
vent certain people from indulging 
their emotions and wasting their 
money on charlatans and shoddy 
medicine, but to abet these indulg- 
ences is bad policy. 

Certainly no one should be permit- 
ted to waste public or trust funds in 
such indulgences. If the government 
or any other body is to meet the costs 
of medical care it must have the right 
to establish standards of qualifica- 
tion and to share in the selection of 
those who will administer the pro- 
gram. The medical profession should 
not contest this right, but should see 
that it is exercised in a spirit which 
would not cheapen medicine, but im- 
prove the quality of medical care. 
WAGNER BILL FAULTY 

The Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill 
proposes to extend the present social 
security provisions to include a larger 
proportion of the population and to 
offer broader benefits, including pro- 
tection against the economic hazards 
of sickness and disability, and gen- 
eral medical care. It has the approval 
of our two great labor organizations. 
It followed five years after a similar 
bill that had been suppressed. Al- 
though this bill is faulty in many re- 
spects, its objectives are good. It was 
introduced in a spirit of good will 
and public service. Its introduction 
was aimed to meet the exigencies of 
the present crisis and to anticipate 
the rigors of the reconstruction period 
ahead. It belongs among those meas- 
ures that are aimed to prevent recur- 
rence of an economy of scarcity. 

Like all initial legislative drafts, 
however, the bill is litthke more than 
a skeleton, needing corrections, speci- 
fications and implementations. It is 
full of compromises, many of them 
inserted to avoid objections which 
had been advanced against the previ- 
ous bill and to placate those who had 
raised these objections—especially or- 
ganized medicine. 

The thought of instituting at once 
a program to give comprehensive 
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medical care to from 10U to 110 mil- 
lions of persons is somewhat over- 
whelming. Resources, personnel and 
facilities are not available or properly 
distributed ; administrative machinery 
must be developed. If partial cover- 
age is sought, however, the necessity 
of evolutionary expansion must be 
recognized, and proposals must not 
be tainted with the indignity of a 
means test. 

The administrative machinery pro- 
posed in the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
Bill may be faulty. But there may be 
hope of correcting these faults, if 
objections are raised in a construc- 
tive spirit. Physicians must not ex- 
pect a public project to be committed 
to their unbridled control. They 
should be willing to concede to con- 
sumers their rightful prerogatives. 
They should welcome participation 
of other indispensible professional 
groups. In return they should be 
granted administrative responsibility 
in fields in which they are expert. 


TAXES DISTRIBUTE COSTS 


Taxation would seem more equit- 
able than contributory insurance to 
meet the cost of a program designed 
for a large proportion of the popu- 
lation. No one with any actuarial 
knowledge believes that voluntary 
private insurance is applicable to 
more than a narrow stratum of the 
population. And this particular stra- 
tum is not in greatest need of aid. 
Voluntary insurance is, furthermore, 
unduly costly because it tends to 
accumulate bad risks and it requires 
machinery for solicitation, advertise- 
ment and collections. The care of the 
sick, like education, must ultimately 
be an inescapable public responsi- 
bility. If we do not pay for the care 
of disease, we must pay for its con- 
sequences. 

A voluntary system does not re- 
ward thrift; it actually penalizes 
thrift. The insured pay too much in 
taxes for the care of their improvi- 
dent brethren. We should not repeat 
the errors of other countries by add- 
ing to our problems a vested interest 
in private insurance to obstruct the 
development of a properly coordi- 
nated public program. 

The bogie of administrative costs 
and complications in a public com- 
pulsory system runs counter to all 
experience insthis country or abroad. 
We have been rudely awakened to 
the high relative costs of private in- 
surance in workmen’s compensation, 
indemnity insurance and social se- 
curity. 


Provisions are made in the Bill 
for support of education and investi- 
gation. Fear has been expressed that 
government subsidies for these pur- 
poses might jeopardize the indepen 
dence of our medical schools and 
compromise their teaching programs 
and their selection of students. 


The Wagner Bill, however, vests 
no control over medical education in 
any Federal health authority. It es- 
tablishes a fund from which grants 
may be made by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Public Health Service for 
the promotion of research and edu- 
cation to institutions which apply for 
these grants in aid and present pro- 
grams to the Medical Advisory Coun- 
cil provided by the Bill. No institution 
is required to apply or to qualify for 
a grant; none need adopt a program 
foreign to its interests. 


This is no new adventure. Already 
we have a National Health Institute ; 
Child Welfare, Maternity, and Pub- 
lic Health services; and an Anti- 
Syphilis educational program, They 
have done noble work and have 
granted as great or greater freedom 
for experiment than can be enjoyed 
under the restrictions imposed by 
most philanthropic foundations. 


Certainly if the government con- 
templates the institution of a public 
system of medical care it should pro- 
vide for the improvement of the 
quality of this care through educa- 
tion and investigation. In addition, 
however, capital funds should be 
made available to create new medical 
facilities, including hospitals and 
health centers, where they may be 
required. It is the height of inequity 
to tax people for benefits they can not 
be enabled to enjoy. 


The worst features of the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill are: the inclu- 
sion of fee-for-services among its 
methods of remunerating physicians ; 
the looseness of its provisions for 
hospital care; its failure to promote 
the organization of medicine about 
hospitals and health centers. To pro- 
claim the advantages of group or- 
ganization in one clause of a bill that 
includes in another the principle (fee- 
for-service payment) that is most 
inimical to such organization is a 
futile gesture. 


The fee-for-service system is par- 
ticularly objectionable when the ma- 
jority of the general medical prac- 
titioners in each area are permitted 
to elect the method of payment, In 
an area in which the majority elected 
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fee-for-service payment, group or- 
ganizations would be _ impossible. 
Teaching hospitals and institutions 
with salaried staffs could not partici- 
pate in the program. The growing 
tendency for centralization of medi- 
cal services about hospitals would be 
reversed, with unfortunate results. 

Physicians may, like other indi 
viduals, oppose social security pro 
visions and their extension. They may 
be convinced that the much quoted 
verse, “The poor ye have always with 
you,” is a sacred mandate, not the 
assertion of a deplorable fact. If, 
however, the public decides that a 
medical program is beneficial, it has 
a right to expect from physicians in 
their professional capacity, expert 
aid in inaugurating and implementing 
this program. 

Some action is urgent to meet the 
immediate critical needs and to pre- 
pare for those to come. It is urgent 
that the nation get the medical care 
it requires and that the coming gen- 
erations of physicians be enabled to 
enjoy a fuller professional life and 
growth, that medicine be restored to 
its full dimensions, not reduced solely 
to the function of distribution. 

If bureaucracy is feared it can be 
prevented best not by retention of 
the most reactionary and corrupting 
elements of the present system. Phy- 
sicians should take the lead in es- 
tablishing principles that will insure 
efficiency and economy in the con- 
duct of a health program. They 
should use this opportunity to re 
cover some of their lost prerogatives, 
to bring investigation and research 
again into their domain, to participate 
with, perhaps ultimately to absorb, 
public health. They should welcome 
assistance and strive for partnership 
with social agencies and allied pro- 
fessions without which they cannot 
function in a broad sense, not jeal- 
ously insist that the whole province 
of medical care is their private pos- 
session. Most of all they should wel- 


come and encourage free experi- 
mentation in the distribution of 
medicine, not strangle it with ‘in 


hibitory conditions. 

The best of the medical profession 
would be more likely to respond in 
this manner if consumers evinced 
more concern in investigating and 
promoting improvement in the quality 
of medical care instead of confining 
all their interest to methods of dis- 
tribution and reduction of costs. 
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Houses for G. I.'s 
An analysis of the home-buying provisions in the ''G.|. Bill 


of Rights,’ suggesting some changes that should be made 


Congress lit a fuse that will prob- 
ably set off the biggest building boom 
in history when it passed the G. I. 
Bill of Rights, or as it is more for- 
mally known, the “Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act of 1944.” Among 
other things, the Bill makes it pos- 
sible for about three million men and 
women in the armed forces to build 
or buy a house without making even 
a dollar down payment. 


Because of the terms 
vided in the bill, it would appear that 
the dream of a little house with a 
little garden promises to become a 
reality for about one-fourth of our 
war veterans. Consequently, it is ex- 
pected that as soon as the building 
materials become available, there will 
be a stampede to home ownership by 
G. I. Joes and Jills. Already 1,400,000 
vets have been discharged from the 
service and approximately 50,006 are 
being returned to civilian life each 
month. About one-fourth of them are 
eligible to receive the benefits of the 
Act, and already many of them want 
to buy a house. Whether their houses 
will meet their needs, be well con- 
structed, and be able to stand normal 
use and abuse, will depend on how 


eas) pro- 


well the law is administered and 
whether “jerry-builders” will be held 
in check by the requirements of ade- 
quate standards for and 
construction. 

Although the Act became effective 
on June 22, when it was signed by 
the President, it has not been given 
much publicity. In large part, this 
was due to the fact that the Act needs 
legal clarification before it can be 
made to function. And lawyers in 
the Veterans Administration, the led- 
eral Housing Administration (HA) 
and other government agencies have 
been working overtime devising regu- 
lations to make the law operable. 
Congress gave the responsibility of 
administering the Act to the Veterans 
Administration, which in turn will 
probably pass it on to the National 
Housing Agency, of which FHA ts 
a part. 


WHAT THE ACT PROVIDES 

In a general way, the Act author- 
izes the Government to insure loans 
up to $10,000 to veterans for buy- 
ing or building a house. Financial in- 
stitutions will be able to make such 
home loans to qualified veterans with- 
out any risk to themselves; the risk 
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will be taken and the loans guaran 
teed by the Federal Government. The 
Act similarly provides government 
guarantee for loans to veterans, ob- 
tained to purchase: (1) a farm (in- 
cluding land, buildings, livestock and 
equipment to be used in farming 
operations conducted by the veteran 
himself) ; and (2) any business (in- 
cluding land, buildings, supplies, 
equipment, machinery or tools) to be 
used by the veteran himself in pur- 
suing a gainful occupation other than 
farming. 

The Veterans Administration is 
still struggling with the problem of 
how to work out procedures for han- 
dling the farm and business loans, 
and no concrete information is yet 
available as to how this will be done. 
Although details have not yet been 
fully worked out for the home loans, 
and there will undoubtedly be some 
changes, the general pattern is clear. 

Actually the Government itself 
will lend no money. Regular lending 
institutions, banks, and building and 
loan associations will put up the 
money for the loans, to mature in 20 
years or less. The Government guar- 
antees the loan, provided certain con- 
ditions are met. 

The Act provides for two types of 
loans, the first—and probably the one 
to be most widely used—will probably 
be handled by the Federal Housing 
Administration. This is how it is ex- 
pected to work: A veteran, finding a 
house that he wants to buy, will go 
to a regular lending institution (say 
his bank) for a loan. He will apply 
for a government guaranteed (FHA) 
loan and will go through the regular 
procedure to get one. If the applicant, 
the property, and the neighborhood 
come up to standards, and the price 
is not out of line, the bank will loan 
the vet up to 90% of the amount 
needed for the deal, which cannot 
total more than $10,000. Money lent 
in this way is insured by the govern- 
ment, and any losses to the bank that 
may develop will be made good by 
the government. So far, this is regu- 
lar prewar FHA procedure. But in 
addition, the G. I. Bill permits banks 
to loan the veteran the extra money 
which a civilian would have to pro- 
vide as a down payment. This second 
loan is in effect a second mortgage; 
it may be made in any amount up to 
$2000 providing it does not exceed 
20% of the purchase price or cost. 
Interest on this second mortgage is 
not permitted to be more than 1% 
higher than the interest on the first 
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mortgage. FHA interest rates now 
amount to 5%. It is expected that 
5% will be charged for the second 
mortgage. 

The second type of loan provided 
by the Act (one which probably will 
be very little used) will be handled 
largely through savings and loan as- 
sociations, and similar lending insti- 
tutions. The guaranteed loan may not 
exceed $2000 or 50% of the entire 
loan, whichever is lower. In other 
words, under this arrangement only 
part of the loan is guaranteed by the 
Veterans Administration. Interest on 
loans of the second type may not ex- 
ceed 4%. The table below shows how 
it will work out for a house costing 
$6000 : 

WHO IS ELIGIBLE 

Any serviceman or woman who 
has been in the military or naval 
service for 90 days or more between 
September 16, 1940 and the end of 
the war and is honorably discharged, 
is eligible. As the law now reads, ap- 
plications must be made within two 
years after discharge or two years 
after the war ends, whichever is the 
later date. In no event will loans be 
made later than five years after the 
war ends. 

Objections have been raised to the 
limited time period. In the first place, 
it tends to force the younger veterans 
to buy before they are settled enough 
to assume monetary obligations. In 
the second place it tends to be infla- 
tionary. The demand for houses will 
be great in the immediate postwar 
period; not only will the vets want 


to buy, but civilians who earned and 
saved during the war will be in the 
market too. On the other hand the 
supply of houses will be small be 
cause of the shortage of some build- 
ing materials, and the time required 
by the dormant building industry to 
reorganize itself. Consequently, with 
a tremendous instant demand and a 
limited supply, inflation is bound to 
follow. It would be helpful to spread 
the demand thinner by increasing the 
number of years over which applica- 
tions for loans could be made. It is 
expected that the Government will 
take appropriate steps to change the 
time requirement. 


IS THERE A CATCH? 

The Act appears to be a sincere 
attempt to reward returning service- 
men, to stimulate business, and to 
help prevent unemployment. How- 
ever, the Bill was enacted in a hurry 
without adequate consultation with 
either real estate experts or potential 
home buyers. For this reason, the 
Act needs clarification and expan- 
sion. 

Only veterans having good credit 
records will be eligible for loans. In 
addition, an applicant must have a 
reasonable expectation of earning 
enough to carry the loan. His annual 
income must be approximately one- 
half the value of the property. The 
Government will not permit loans to 
be made to poor risks. 

One of the difficulties that will be 
encountered in administering loans 
is that of handling the applications 
of many young veterans, who may 





UNDER TYPE | LOAN 
Cost 
Ist mortgage, 


$5400 @ 5% 


2nd mortgage, FHA insured $600 
@ 5% 

The $5400 and the $600 loans 
will be obtained from the same 
lending institution at the same 
time. FHA or some other gov- 
ernment agency will insure both 
loans if the veteran is a good risk, 
and will make regular inspection 
of building and site. 


$6000 


Y 


insured 





FHA 


The veteran makes no down pay- 
ment and does not pay interest on 
the 2nd mortgage until after the 
first year. The Veterans Admin- 
istration pays this first year’s in- 
terest: for him. 








UNDER TYPE Il LOAN 
$6000 


Cost $ 


lst mortgage insured by the Vet- 
erans Administration $2000 
@ 4%. 
The veteran will have to try to 
vet a loan for the additional 
$4000, or he will have to make a 
down payment and try to get a 
smaller loan. Regardless of the 
amount, the second loan will not 
be insured. It is expected that it 
will be more difficult to borrow 
under this plan, as many lending 
institutions will be loath to lend 
money when they will have to 
assume the risk. 
The veteran does not pay interest 
on the Ist mortgage the first year ; 
the Administration pays it for 
him. 
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have good jobs at the time they apply 
but who, because of their age, have 
not had an opportunity to establish 
a credit rating. 


WHAT ABOUT STANDARDS? 


One of the reasons why the G. I. 
home loans have not yet become oper- 
able, is because of an undercover fight 
centering around standards. Oppo- 
nents have lined up on two sides: 
on one side are the lobbyists for the 
savings and loan associations and the 
home loan banks, while on the other 
are the FHA and some of the more 
progressive trade organizations. 

The savings and loan associations, 
opposed to Federally administered 
standards, say that they (the loan 
associations) are in the best position 
to judge the financial status of the 
borrower, and that local building 
codes plus their own good judgment 
will take care of the quality of the 
house. The Government interests 
concede that too much Federal con- 
trol should be avoided, but they point 
to the rows of jerry-built houses fall- 
ing down all over the country be- 
cause of sub-standard construction. 
They remember the nation-wide fore- 
closures that were taking place before 
the organization of the Home Own- 
ers Loan Corporation, the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Administration, 
and other Government mortgage 
guaranteeing agencies. And they say 
that Federal standards are absolutely 
essential. 

The savings and loan groups in- 
sist that they can handle the problem ; 
while the FHA group along with the 
the progressive trade interests feel 
that the problem is so diversified that 
only Federal inspection of both bor- 
rowers and of construction can save 
G. I. Joe and Uncle Sam a great 
many financial headaches later on. 


“Why,” ask the Government men, 
“should money be loaned to a man 
for a substandard house that may 
have to be patched together every 
few months?” The savings and loans, 
certain contractors, and allied interests 
counter with, “We have enough sense 
not to lend money on a poor risk.” 
(Actually, since the loans will be 
guaranteed by the Government, the 
long-time stability of the very low 
cost property would not be of para- 
mount importance to the loan as- 
sociations. ) 

The lobbying groups also charge 
that FHA type inspection of credit 
and construction is a ruse to draw 
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all the G. I. business into the FHA 
and away from the local savings and 
loans, traditional investors of the 


little man’s money. They believe this 


would be true particularly if the loan 
regulations stipulated that the Gov- 
ernment should check on construc- 
tion and credit rating not only for 
the Type I loan but also for the Type 
IT loan. ; 

The Government group replies 
that without adequate Federal trus- 
teeship of the people’s money, the 
G. I. Bill housing set-up might turn 
into a financial extravaganza; and 
that if the Government is leuding 
money, the Government has a right 
to see that its loans are used as care- 
fully as possible with the best pros- 
pects for repayment. 

What will actually happen will be 
decided by the Veterans Administra- 
tion; very probably it will- be a com- 
promise. However, by getting the 
Type I loan, G. I. Joe can probably 
be assured of getting more thorough 
inspection of his property than if he 
used the Type II loan. This is to 
be expected, since he is getting a 
100% insured loan; the Government 
will want to make certain that the 
investment is sound. 

FHA will inspect the property and 
the neighborhood, as well as the con- 
struction itself, and will determine 
whether the house is properly priced. 
When a loan is made for new con- 
struction, FHA will make periodic 
inspections and check plans and speci- 
fications. If the construction or ma- 
terials do not measure up to FHA 
standards, the loan will not be 
granted. 

This service provides protection to 
the buyer. However it must be clearly 
understood that FHA is not respon- 
sible to the buyer but to the lending 
institution. Checks and inspections 
are made primarily to insure against 
bad loans. 

Some architects say that FHA 
standards are not equivalent to the 
best type of construction. And there 
have been complaints about laxness 
of the inspection itself. However, for 
inexpensive houses, FHA standards 
do result in a fairly substantial house 
for the money ; certainly the buyer is 
much more likely to get a good house 
than if no standards were required. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Servicemen should remember that 
no money is being given away under 
the new Act. They are to get a simple 
loan which they will have to pay back 


in full. Veterans with regular in 
comes and the assurance of perman- 
ent employment in the same area, will 
have nothing to lose, particularly if 
the house is valued up to $6000 or 
so; such lower priced houses depre- 
ciate comparatively slowly. 

There is, to be sure, need for addi 
tional standards. Furthermore, pros 
pective buyers need a great deal of 
help on what to look for when they 
buy. The Government can certainly 
be expected to make available what 
information it has. However, with 
new synthetic materials not yet sub- 
jected to the test of use on the mar- 
ket, buyers will have to be wary 
Appearance alone is certainly not a 
reliable indication of performance. 
Buyers will need good, sound, un- 
biased advice. 

Not only veterans but all others as 
well should press the Veterans Ad 
ministration to make the regulations 
provide for G.I. housing loans only 
on the basis of adequate Federal 
standards and real credit checks. 

Wide-awake Congressmen are 
aware of the need for additional 
standards for construction and for the 
new materials. And this kind of in- 
formation will become available if 
the Housing Research Bill (S-2046) 
introduced by Senators Kilgore and 
Wagner becomes law. The Bill, which 
has been referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor, provides for 
technical research and studies for 
housing, to be conducted by the Of- 
fice of Housing Research which is to 
be created in the National Housing 
Agency. It would conduct “technical 
research and studies for the develop- 
ment of standards, materials, equip- 
ment, methods of construction or fab- 
rication, plans, designs, or other 
means of assisting and encourcoing 
the production of better housing at 
lower costs.” And, just as important, 
the Agency would coordinate and 
publish the results of these studies 
and research in forms the most use- 
ful to the public and to builders. 

To be on the safe side—particu- 
larly if the Kilgore Bill does not pass, 
or if its results are not published in 
time—veterans shou'd get the advice 
of an impartial building expert, pre- 
ferably an architect. 

Servicemen who have already re- 
turned to civilian life, and others who 
are interested, are advised to wait for 
further details on how the plan will 
work. The Government will publicize 
the program as soon as the legal prob- 
lems have been settled. 
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APPEALS COURT UPHOLDS CU 


U. S. Court of Appeals reverses ban on mailing 
of CU's "Report on Contraceptive Materials.” 








The following is a reprint of the full text of the United States Court of 
Appeals decision in the case involving the Post Office ban on the mailing 
of the Consumers Union “Report on Contraceptive Materials.” For a dis- 
cussion on the case, see the editorial, page 255. 








United States Court 
of Appeals 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


No. 8704 
CONSUMERS UNION OF 
UNITED States, INC., APPELLANT 
v. 

FRANK J. WALKER, 
Postmaster General of the 
United States 
Appeal from the District Court of 
the United States for the District of 
Columbia 


Decided September 25, 1944 

Mr. Osmond K. Fraenkel, member 
of the Bar of the State of New York, 
pro hac vice, by special leave of 
Court, with whom Messrs. Horace 
S. Whitman and Abraham J. Isser- 
man were on the brief, for appellant. 

Mr. Charles B. Murray, Assistant 
United States Attorney, with whom 
Messrs. Edward M. Curran, United 
States Attorney and Daniel B. 
Maher, Assistant United States At- 
torney, were on the brief, for ap- 
nellee. 

3efore Groner, Chief Justice, and 
MILLER, Associate Justice, and Mor- 
kis, Associate Justice of the District 
Court. 

MILLER, Associate Justice: Con- 
sumers Union is a nonprofit mem- 
bership corporation engaged in the 
business of testing and analyzing the 
quality of mérchandise offered gen- 
erally for sale, and distributing to its 
membership through periodical and 
other publications, information con- 
cerning the quality of such merchan- 
dise. Consumers Union issued a spe- 
cal report concerning contraceptive 
materials which was distributed to 
approximately 30,000 of its mem- 
bers; only, however, upon a certifi- 
cate in writing, signed by - each 
member who received a copy, as fol- 
lows: “I am married and use pro- 
phylactic materials on the advice of 
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a physician.” The Postmaster at New 
York, acting upon instructions from 
the Postmaster General, banned this 
report from the mails. Consumers 
Union sought relief in the District 
Court, alleging that the action of the 
Post Office Department was arbi- 
trary and requesting a permanent 
prohibitory injunction. The District 
Court granted appellee’s motion to 
dismiss appellant’s complaint. 

The statute, upon which the Post- 
master relies, reads as _ follows: 
“Every obscene, lewd, or lascivious, 
and every filthy book, pamphlet, pic- 
ture, paper, letter, writing, print, or 
other publication of an indecent char- 
acter, and every article or thing de- 
signed, adapted, or intended for pre- 
venting conception or producing 
abortion, or for any indecent or im- 
moral use; and every article, instru- 
ment, substance, drug, medicine, or 
thing which is advertised or described 
in a manner calculated to lead an- 
other to use or apply it for preventing 
conception or producing abortion, or 
for any indecent or immoral pur- 
pose; and every written or printed 
card, letter, circular, book, pampiilet, 
advertisement, or notice of any kind 
giving information, directly or indi- 
rectly, where, or how, or from whom, 
or by what means any of the herein- 
before-mentioned matters, articles, or 
things may be obtained or made, or 
where or by whom any act or opera- 
tion of any kind for the procuring 
or producing of abortion will be done 
or performed, or how or by what 
means conception may be prevented 
or abortion produced, whether sealed 
or unsealed ; and every letter, packet, 
or package, or other mail matter con- 
taining any filthy, vile, or indecent 
thing, device, or substance ; and every 
paper, writing, advertisement, or rep- 
resentation that any article, instru- 
ment, substance, drug, medicine, or 
thing may, or can, be used or applied 
for preventing conception or produc- 
ing abortion, or for any indecent or 
immoral purpose; and every descrip- 
tion calculated to induce or incite a 


person to so use or apply any such 
article, instrument, substance, drug, 
medicine, or thing, is hereby declared 
to be nonmailable matter and shall 
not be conveyed in the mails or de- 
lwered from any post office or by 
any letter carrier.”* [Italics supplied] 

Only by taking out of context and 
reading, literally, those words of the 
statute which, for convenience, have 
been italicized, can any basis be 
found for the Postmaster’s conten- 
tion. The fact that the italicized lan- 
guage is mixed indiscriminately, 
with provisions concerning obscene, 
lewd, lascivious and filthy books, 
pamphlets, pictures, publications and 
other articles and things intended for 
indecent and immoral purposes, indi- 
cates that Congress, in adopting the 
statute, intended to legislate upon a 
subject far removed from the pub- 
lication involved in the present case. 
Cases which uphold the power of 
Congress to bar from the mails ob- 
scene, lewd, lascivious? or fraudulent*® 
matter, or publications concerning 
lotteries,* or which tend to encourage 
arson, murder, or assassination,® are 
clearly distinguishable. 

The rule of law applicable in the 
present case was stated by the Su- 
preme Court in United States v. 
Kirby,’ where, as here, it was in- 
sisted that a statute relating to the 
Post Office Department must be read 
and applied, literally, regardless of 
consequences: “Indeed, it may be 
doubted whether it is competent for 
Congress to exempt the employees of 
the United States from arrest on 
criminal process from the State 
courts, when the crimes charged 


18 U. S.C. A. § 334. 

2 United States v. Limehouse, 285 U. S. 424. 
See Swearingen v. United States, 161 U. S. 446; 
United States v. Chase, 135 U. S. 255. 

2 Public Clearing House v. Coyne, 194 U. S. 
497, 506. See Rebhuhn v. Cahill, 31 F. Supp. 
47, 49. 

*In re Rapier, 143 U. S. 110, 132; Horner v. 
United States, 143 U. S. 207; Horner v. United 
States, 143 U. S. 570. 

5’ Burleson v. United States ex rel. Working- 
men’s Co-Op, Pub. Ass’n., 51 App. D. C. 65, 274 
F. 749, error dismissed, 260 U. S. 757; Magon 
v. United States, 9 Cir., 248 F. 201, cert. demed, 
249 U. S. 618. 

*7 Wall. [U. S.] 482, 487. The Court also 
said, in support of its conclusion: “The common 
sense of man approves the judgment mentioned 
by Puffendorf, that the Bolognian law which en- 
acted, ‘that whoever drew blood in the streets 
should be punished with the utmost severity,’ did 
not extend to the surgeon who opened the vein of 
a person that fell down in the street in a fit. 
same common sense accepts the ruling, cited by 
Plowden, that the statute of ist Edward I], which 
enacts that a prisoner who breaks prison shall be 
guilty of felony, does not extend to a prisoner 
who breaks out when the prison is on fire—‘for 
he is not to be hanged because he would not stay 
to be burnt.’ And we think that a like common 
sense will sanction the ruling we make, that the 
act of Congress which punishes the obstruction 
or retarding of the passage of the mail, or of 
its carrier, does not apply to a case of temporary 
detention of the mail caused by the arrest of the 
carrier upon an indictment for murder.” 
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against them are not merely mala 
prohibita, but are mala in se. But 
whether legislation of that character 
-be constitutional or not, no intention 
to extend such exemption should be 
attributed to Congress unless clearly 
manifested by its language. All laws 
should receive a sensible construction. 
General terms should be so limited 
in their application as not to lead to 
injustice, oppression, or an absurd 
consequence. It will always, there- 
fore, be presumed that the legisla- 
ture intended exceptions to its lan- 
guage, which would avoid results of 
this character. The reason of the law 
in such cases should prevail over its 
letter.”? [Italics supplied in part] In 
another case,’ also involving the Post 
Office Department, in which the un- 
constitutionality of an Act regulating 
the entry of mail was asserted, the 
Supreme Court said: “ . . . the ele- 
mentary rule is that every reasonable 
intendment to avoid such a result 
must be indulged in.” [Italics sup- 
plied] 

In- short, while it is the duty of 
courts, whenever they can, to inter- 
pret statutes in such manner as to 
avoid doubt of constitutionality,® 
there is, also, a duty to avoid ab- 
surdity or injustice.?° With these con- 
siderations in mind, we are inclined 
to follow the interpretation which has 
been adopted in other circuits, 
namely, that Congress did not intend 
to exclude from the mails properly 
prepared information intended for 


*Compare the following cases in which the 
Supreme Court avoided the question of uncon. 
stitutionality, where Acts providing for reculation 
of the mails were challenged: Electric Bond & 
Share Co. v. Securities and Exchange Comm'n, 
303 U. S. 419, 442: “And while Congress may 
not exercise its control over the mails to enforce 
a requirement which lies outside its constitutional 
province, when Congress lays down a valid regu- 
lation pertinent to the use of the mails, it may 
withdraw the privilege of that use from those who 
disobey.” [Italics supplied] Ex parte Jackson, 
96 U. S 727, 736: “In excluding various articles 
from the mail, the object of Congress has not 
heen to interfere with the freedom of the press, 
or with any other rights of the people; but to 
refuse its facilities for the distribution of matter 
deemed injurious to the public morals.” In re 
Rapier, 143 U. S. 110, 133, 134: “In Ex parte 
Jackson, 96 U. S. 727, it was held .. . that in 
excluding various articles from the mails the 
object of Congress is not to interfere with the 
freedom of the press or with any other rights of 
the people, . . . We cannot regard the right to 
operate a lottery as a fundamental right in- 
fringed by the legislation in question; nor are we 
able to see that Congress can be held, in its en 


actment, to have abridged the freedom of the 
press.” 

* Lewis Publishing Co. v. Morgan, 229 U. S 
288, 311. 


* Buttfield v. Stranmahan, 192 U. S. 470, 492; 
Nicol v. Ames, 173 U. S. 509, 514; United States 
v. Gettyshurg Elec. Ry., 160 U. S. 668, 680; 2 
SutTuHertanp, Statutory Construction (3d ed. 
1943) § 4509. 

” Hawaii v Mankichi, 190 U. S. 197, 214, and 
suthorities there cited; Red River Broadcasting 
Co., Inc. v. Federal Communications Commis 
6, 98 F. (2d) 282, 287, 
305 U. S. 625, and authorities there 


sion, 69 App. D. C. 1, 
cert. dened, 
cite. 
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properly qualified people. In our 
opinion, the material of the present 
case was prepared in the manner in- 
dicated and was proper in character 
within the meaning of those decisions. 


A careful reading of the disputed 
pamphlet shows a style of treatment 
very similar to an article upon the 
same subject which appeared in the 
American Medical Journal,!? and 
which, incidentally, passed through 
the mails apparently without ques- 
tion. The pamphlet was written in 
much more conservative manner than 
material concerning the same subject 
which has appeared during recent 
months in Fortune Magazine™ and in 
the Reader’s Digest,’* each of which, 
also, was permitted to circulate with- 
out question. Apparently these pub- 
lications were regarded as proper 
within the meaning of the statute. 
In the Government’s brief, it is urged 
by way of excuse for no action hav- 
ing been taken against Fortune Maga- 

a United States v. Nicholas, 2 Cir., 97 F. ( 
510; Davis v. United States, 6 Cir., 62 F. ( 
473. See Youngs Rubber Corp., Inc. v. C. 
& Co., Inc., 2 Cir., 45 F. (2d) 103: United 
States v. One Package, 2 Cir., 86 F. (2d) 737 


722123 J. Am. Men. Ass’n. 1043 (December 18, 
1943). 


4317 Fortune 83 (February, 1938). 
43 Reaper's Dicest 85 (July, 1943). 





Osmond K. Fraenkel, chief at- 
torney in Consumers Union’s case 
against the Post Office, comments 
as follows regarding the decision: 

“The opinion of Judge Miller of 
the United States Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia is a 
noteworthy and enlightening one. 
The decision sustains all of the 
contentions made on behalf of 
Consumers Union. 

“The Post Office Department 
has filed a motion for rehearing. 
If this is denied, the Department 
will probably apply to the United 
States Supreme Court to review 
the decision of the Court of Ap- 
peals. It will be several months be- 
fore there will be a decision on 
that application. If the application 
should be denied, the Post Office 
Department would have the right 
to file an answer in the District 
Court. In my opinion, it is not 
likely that the Post Office will file 
any answer, since I do not know of 
any facts which are in controversy. 
The probabilities are, therefore, 
that unless the Supreme Court 
takes up the case, the Post Office 
will consent to a judgment which 
will lift the ban against the distri- 
bution of the pamphlet.” 














zine, the Reader’s Digest, or the 
American Medical Journal, that this 
was probably the result of oversight 
and that no benefit can be claimed in 
favor of the pamphlet issued by ap- 
pellant merely because the Postmas- 
ter General has neglected to proceed 
in other cases. This is not a persua- 
sive argument. The other magazines 
are of wide circulation; two of them 
with great popular appeal. They 
would have been called to the atten- 
tion of the Postmaster General much 
more quickly than would this little 
pamphlet issued to a select clientele 
by the Consumers Union. Whether 
intended or not, the result of the 
action taken in the present case con- 
stituted a clear discrimination against 
appellant’s pamphlet in favor of the 
others. 

In view of what we have said, we 
conclude that a proper interpretation 
of the statute permits distribution of 
the material here involved for infor- 
mational purposes; that it vitally 
concerned the lives and health of 
those to whom it was directed ; ad- 
vising them, in some instances, of the 
dangers involved in using some of 
the contrivances and some of the 
drugs freely advertised and sold, ad- 
vising them in others that the drugs 
and contrivances sold were not use- 
ful for the purposes described. In 
fact, the publication of information 
by the appellant in the present case, 
far from being designed to encourage 
the sale or distribution of contracep- 
tive drugs and contrivances, was 
rather inclined to discourage their 
sale or use by indicating that most 
of them were either useless or dan- 
gerous. 

So far as concerns the group to 
which the pamphlet was intended to 
be distributed, the record shows that 
it was issued by Consumers Union 
for the use solely of its members; 
upon certification in each instance 
that the applicant was married and 
used prophylactics on advice of a 
physician. This was certainly a fair 
and reasonable limitation.’® Whether 
or not distribution to a larger group 
should be held proper there can be 
no question of propriety in the pres- 
ent case. Consequently, the case will 
be remanded and the trial court will 
proceed in conformity with this 
opinion. Reversed. 





% Thornhill v. Alabama, 310 U. S. 88, 102: 
“Freedom of discussion, if it would fulfill its 
historic function in this nation, must embrace all 
issues about which information is needed or ap 
propriate to enable the members of society to 
cope with the exigencies of their period.” 

% See Note to United States v. Limehouse i 
76 L. Ed. 843, 845, 858-859 
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CUMULATIVE INDEX 


Each issue of the Reports contains this cu- 
mulative index of principal subjects covered 
since publication of the 1944 Buying Guide 
issue. By supplementing the Buying Guide in- 
dex with this one, members can quickly locate 
current material and keep abreast of changes 
resulting from new tests. Page numbers run 
consecutively beginning with the January 1944 
issue. Jan. 1-28; Feb. 29-56; Mar. 57-84; Apr. 
85-112; May 113-140; June 141-163; July 169- 
196; Aug. 197-224; Sept. 225-252; Oct. 253- 
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Reports starred replace or supplement me- 


terial in the 1944 Buying Guide. 


Aluminum cleaners 

Aspirin* 

Cola drinks* 

Corn, canned* 

Dent.frices* 

Deodorizers, household 

Dictionaries 

Eyeglasses 

Fiameproofing 

Flashlights 

Floor Wax 

Fiour, all purposes* 
—pancacke* 
—prepared mixes 

Food, dehydrated* 

Fuel “stretchers” 

Gardening* 
—tools 

Ginger ale* 

Grapefruit juice” 

Hair dye* 


Hand creams, protective 


Hearing aid, Zenith. 

Hosiery, rayon 

Housing .. 

Ice cream mixes 

Insomnia* 

Lawns ... 

Leg cosmetics* 

Meat, canned 

Menstruation 

Moths, prevention* 

Motor oil, winter 

Noodles . 

Oilcloth 

Peas, canned* 

Prunes* 

Raisins® . 

Rodent control 

Salmon, canned 

Scouring powders 

Sheets* 

Shirts, dress* 
—work* 

Shorts, knit* 
—woven 

Silver polish 

Soap, toilet* 

Soda, club* 

Soups, dehydrated* 

Spaghetti, macaroni 

Sunglasses 

ain 

Thermometers, clinical 

Toilet tissue* 

Tomato juice 

Tomatoes, canned* 

Towels, bath* 
—paper* 

Tuna fish, canned 

Undershirts, knit* 

Vitamin B . 

Wax paper 

Work pants* 








Statement of Ownership, Manage- 

ment, Circulation, etc., Required by 

the Acts of Congress of August 24, 
1912 and March 3, 1933 


Of Consumer Reports published month!y 
at New York, N. Y., for Oct. 1, 1944. 


STATE OF New York } 
SS 
COUNTY OF New York 


Before me, a notary in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Madeline Koss, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he 
is the editor of the Consumer Keports and 
that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
for the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, as 
amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, em- 
bodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Reg- 
ulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness Managers are: 


Name of Publisher: Consumers Union of 
U. S., inc., 14 Union Square West, NYC, 3. 
Editor: Madeline Ross, 17 Union Square 
west, NYC, 3. 

Managing Editor None. 

Business Managers None. 


> 


2. That the owner is: (if owned by a 
corporation, its name and address must be 
Stated and also immediately thereunuer the 
names and addresses ot stockholders owning 
or holding one per cent or more of tota 
amount of stock. If not owned by a cor- 
poration, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owneu 
by a urm, company, or other unincorporateu 
concern, its mame and address, as weil as 
those of each individual member, must be 
given.) : 


Consumers Union of U. S., Inc., @ non-profit, 
memovership corporation. 


President: Colston EB. Warne, Amherst Col- 
leye, Amherst, Mass. 

Vice-President: Hartley Cross, Connecti- 
cut Colleye, New London, Conn. 


Secretary: Dr. Harold Aaron, 1235 Park 
Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


Treasurer: Bernard Reis, 10 East 40 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortga- 
gees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(if there are none, so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany but aiso, m cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for which such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capa- 
city other than that of bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no rekson to believe 
that any other person, association or cor- 
poration has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 


5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed, through the mails or otherwise, to 
paid subscribers during the twelve months 
preceding the date shown above is ........ 
(This information is required from daily 
publications only.) 

Madeline Ross, Editor 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this sirth 
day of October, 1944. 


George Shibuk, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1940.) 








CONSUMERS UNION 


17 UNION SQUARE, NYC, 3. 


| enclose $ for which please | 


enter gift subscriptions to CU publi- 
cations to the following 


(Check whether [] with or [] without 
Bread & Butter) See back cover for 
rates. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


| NAME 


ADDRESS. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
| 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


A gift card with your name will be | 
sent if you check here [J 


YOUR 
| NAME 


ADDRESS 








It's not a bit too early 


. « « to start working on 


your Christmas list! 


But if you’re the kind of smart shopper that 
every good CU member should be, you 
won't have much trouble with your gift list 


this season. 





For you ll be able to check off quite a few of the names on your list with a subscription to 


Consumers Union. We don’t have to tell you in detail how CU publications will help your 


friends save money, give them reliable advice on shopping problems, valuable information 


on health and medicine. As a CU member, you know about that already. 


And we think CU will be more useful than ever in the coming year. As reconversion begins 


and new products come on the market, we’ll be right here to give you and your friends 


the results of tests and studies on the new products; to advise you what to buy and 


when to buy. 





“ee 


CU’s Special Christmas Rates 


PPS PPP POD CPOE 


REPORTS and REPORTS, BUYING GUIDE 

BUYING GUIDE and BREAD & BUTTER 
Single Subseription $3.50. Single Subseription $4.00 
Additional Subseriptions $2.50 Additional Subscriptions $3.00 


If you give three subscriptions to the REPORTS and BUYING GUIDE, for 
example, you pay $3.50 for the first, and $2.50 each for the other two; a 
total of $2.50. The rates apply to any group of subscriptions entered at the 
same time. Your own renewal may be entered at these rates, when sent in 
with one or more gift subscriptions. 


_eerrererereerereeeeeeee 


Unless otherwise instructed, we will start gift subscriptions with the Buying 


Guide [issued in December). 


A Christmas card will be sent, naming you as giver. 
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Use order forms on reverse ceereorroresorrororos) 


A subscription to 
CU is a 


“BEST BUY” 


for your Christmas 


gift shopping. 





